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¢« Tt is all entertaining and brimful of the author’s char- 
acteristic wit.”?—Miss Gilder in Tue Critic. 


A Book of 


Remembrance 


By MRS. E. D. 
GILLESPIE 


After-dinner stories of famous people by Ben. 
Franklin’s great-granddaughter. 





«« As a romance it is delightful.’"—-The Boston Tran- 
SCRIPT. 
«<A perfect gem of a volume,’’—New Yorx Wonrtp. 


When Blades Are Out 
and Love's Afield 


By CYRUS TOWNSEND 
BRADY 


A romance of Revolutionary days, full of 
tender love and gallant deeds. 











‘© The book that reminds one of Anna Katherine 
Green in her palmiest days.’’—-Town Topics. 


Ghat Mainwaring 


Affair 


By A. MAYNARD 
BARBOUR 


Six editions of this detective story mark its 
popularity. 





Illustrated. Illustrated. 
By the author of TH E GADFLY 
Crown 8vo, 12mo, 
a ack Raymond | 
$2.50 net. $1.50. 
By E. L. Voynich 
FIRST EDITION exhausted before publication 
SECOND EDITION sold in two weeks f 5 Be 
Illustrated. THIRD EDITION in preparation Frontispiece 
Ornamental ‘*Mrs. E. L. Voynich’s new book, ‘Jack Raymond,’ will unques 
tionably share general attention with ‘ The Crisis.’’’—RicHARD HENRY 12mo, 
Binding. STODDARD, in the Mail and Express (N. Y.). 
‘*The most popular book in England.’’—Cad/e Despatch to the Jott 
12mo, cloth, New York Journal. ciotn, 
$1.50. " Publishers—J. B. Lippincott CoMPANY— Philadelphia $1.25. 


«« Thompson never succeeded more cleverly than in this 
story.”’—Sr. Louis Giose-Democrar. 


Sweetheart 


Manette 


By MAURICE 
THOMPSON 


With all the charm of the author’s other success, 
“ALICE OF OLD VINCENNES.” 














Publishers J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO. Philadelphia 
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Educatonal. 


Connecticut, Norwic 

ORWICH ART SCHOOL. —A School 

of Arts and Crafts, offering the best opportunity 
to study Drawing and Painting, with advanced courses 
in Design, Wood-carving, Draughting, Printing, Binding, 
etc. Locality remarkable for its beauty. General edu- 
cation may be carried forward in classes of Free Acade- 
my. Two scholarships cosvering tuition awarded on 
competition. Graduate scholarships in Art Students’ 
League, New York, and School of Boston Museum. 

For full particulars, address 
Oz1as Dopar, Director. 





DELAWARE, Wilmington, Franklin Street. 
‘HE MISSES HEBB'S 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. Students are 
prepared for college. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore, 122 and 124 W. Franklin St. 
DGEWORTH BOARDING and DAY 
46, oe for a Sg Ey will begin September 
JEFEBVRE, 
Miss E. D. HUNTLEY, ; Principals. 


a ” Massacnuserrs, Boston. ne eh eae 
OSTON UNIVERSITY Law School. 


Address the Dean, 
SamvueEL C, BENNETT. 








MASSACHUSETTS, Easthampton. 
ILLISTON SEMINAR Y.—Prepares 
boys for any college or scientific school. Library, 
Payatect chemical, biological laboratories ; symnaaiam, 
etc. New athletic fleld with 14-mile track. ens Sep- 
tember, 1901. Josepa H. Sawyer, M.A., rr neipal, 





MASSACHUSETTS, Yarmouthport. 
LDRIDGE HALL. ier School for 
Girls. Healthy location. Especial advantages for 
music, modern languages, domestic ote and Eng- 
lish branches. For oes addre' 
Miss SHOVE or * Fritulein GROTE. 





MIcnhiaan, Detroit, 73 Stimson Place. 
ETROIT HOME and DAY SCHOOL, 
24th year. Prepares for all colleges open to wo- 
men. 20 received in the school family. 
The Misses LiaGert, Principals. 





OREGON, Portland, Park and St. Clair at fe 
T. HELEN'S HALL. A School 


) Girls. — at _Miss ELEANOR TeBBEtTs, Ph D., Prin 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 
| RS. LUCIA POLK CHAPMAN and 
MISS JONES, SUCCESSORS TO MRS. COME- 
YS AND MISS BELL. BoarpiIneé AND Day SCHOOL 
OR GIRLS. For circ ulars 3 address Miss C.S. JONES. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. Germantown, 59 High St. 
VY HOUSE. 


Preparatory to Bryn Mawr and other colleges. 
Address Miss Mary E. STEVENS. 


| TSS ANABLE'S Boarding and Day 
{V£ School for Girls. Established in 1848. Circular on 
Opened Sept. 27. 1350 Pine St.. Phila., Pa. 


application, 
AM TSS REYNOLDS’ School, 66 W. 45th 

8t., New York.—Special students admitted to reg- 
ular classes, A few young girls received into the family. 


The Gilman School 


For Girls ane Cctbadge Schoot 


Pleasant home life, trained teachers, small classes, 
varied courses, complete laboratories, healthful sur- 
roundings, ample playgrounds, highest ideals. The 
Manual describes the school, Introduction required, 


Arthur Gilman, A. M., Director, Cambridge, Mass. 


Miss Baldwin’s School for Girls 
Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College 


M188 FLORENCE BALDWIy, Principal. Within ten years 
more than one hundred and twenty pupils have entered 
Bryn Mawr College from this school. Diplomas given in 
both General and College Preparatory Courses. Fine 
fire-proof stone building. 25 acres beautiful grounds, 
For circular, address the Secretary, Bryn Mawr, 


New York University 


SUMMER COURSES. 
SEVENTH YEAR, JULY 8-AUGUST I16. 
Forty Courses in Fourteen Departments. 


University Heights combines the  adyentngss es of city 
end c ntemeng / For “Announcement” address MARSHALL 
8. Brown, University Heights, New York City. 




















The Jones Summer aaa a 


Of Mathematics and the Languages, 


Beret me SESSION, JULY 5—SEPT. 20. 


d reviews for candidates for admission to COR- 
NHLE. MONIVERSITY and for conditioned students. 


Address GEO. W. JONES, Ithaca, N. Ye 


Clinton N.Y, ). 15 Bo 
6 Teachers. Pre Prepares pore od Beretta’ 
at time of entrance pref 

Bisnor HuntTINGeTON, IsHOP HITEHEAD, FOUR 
COLLEGE PRESIDENTS. J. B, WHEELER, A.M.,, 











F:ducational. 

























National 


Cathedral School 


FOR GIRLS. 


The Rt. Rev. HENRY YATES SATTERLEE, D.D., LL.D. 
President of the Board of Trustees. 


ft of Mrs. Hearst. 


Fireproof building, the 
ooking the National 


eo al a acres, over 

‘a 

Preparation for College. Unrivalled advan- 
tages in Music. 

Individual teaching in every grade. 

Instructors College Graduates. 

wr oe Gymnasium, Tennis, Basket-ball and 

olf. 


Miss BANGS and Miss WHITON, Principals. 
Mount St. Alban, Washington, D. C. 











ANCUACES § cs tn. 


Cortina’s Method lebueiea. 
French, Spanish, etc.. in 20 Lessons, $1.50 
Awarded First Prize Columbian Exposition. 
French Sample, 8 lessons, 30c. 


PHONOGRAPH 3} Records, any language, gis 


Circulars, etc., on applicatio 
Cat. of other text and imported Spanish Books. 


R. D. Cortina Academy of Languages, 44 W. 34th St., N.Y. 














MASSACHUSETTS, Concord. 


MIDDLESEX SCHOOL, 


A new boarding school for ba Opens October 34, 
1901. Seven classes. Boys received into the four lower 


classes only. 
TRUSTEES: 
Charles J. Paine, President. 
Henry L. Higginson, Robert Winsor, 
LeBaron R. Briggs, W. Cameron Forbes. 


Address 
FREDERICK WINSOR, Head Master, Concorp, Mass. 


GIRLS’ CLASSICAL SCHOOL, 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

20th year opens Sept. 18th. Best equipment for College 
Preparatory and full Academic work. Fine, separate 
buildings for school and residence. Twenty- two in- 
structors. Catalogue on request. THropore L, Sew- 
ALL, Founder, MAY WRIGHT SEWALL, Principal, FRE- 
DONIA ALLEN, Assistant Principal. 


GEORGE SCHOOL. 
Thorough Equipment. "“Ampic Grounds. 


Address 
JOS. 8. WALTON, Prin., George School, Bucks Co., Pa, 


The Browne and Nichols School 


Cambr Mass. 19th year. Course, 8 years. 
Classe® tidees to 15. No subordinate teachers; pupils 
continuously under head teacher in each department. 
Exceptional facilities for fitting for Harvard. Illus. 
trated catalogue. 


The Misses Shi ipley’ s School for Girls 


earats--nkag TO BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 
Bryn* Mawr, Pa. Ten'miles from Philadelphia. 
Number limited. Individual attention. Athletic and 
outdoor life. 


Rogers Hall School 


For Girls. Certificate admits to Smith, Vas- 
sar, Wellesley, and Wells. Four acres for out- 
door — Golf, Basket Ball, Tennis. Address 


Mrs E. P. UNDERHILL, M.A., Pria., Lowell, Mass 


THE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 


Worcester, Mass, 46th session begins Sept. 11th. 
Training for University, Scientific School, Business 

Life. he Rt. Rev. ILLIAM LAWRENCE, D. D., 
Visitor, JosEPH ALDEN SHaw, A. M., Head Master. 


all schools of 
ool Expression cads all schools et, Oratory 
Write for Illustrated Catalogue. Summer: Asheville, 
Circulars of Professions or Books. July: aos Boston, Aug. 
 S. CURRY, _Ph.D., Copley | Square, BOS N. 


























Teachers, etc. 
VIAPERON.-A lady of refinement and 


culture, teacher of modern languages, would like 
to chaperon one or two young women who wish to study 
in Europe. Excellent Eastern references. Address 
M. KR. W., care of | the Nation, — 


1N E EXPERIENCED TEACHER OF 

German, at present holding an tnstructorship in a 
leading Western university | iy a position in the 
East, Address RK. B , care o 
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BOOKS ON NATURE STUDY 


BIRD PORTRAITS 


By ERNEST SETON-THOMPSON; described by BaLPu HOFFMANN. Pictures by this distinguished artist of 

taflar birds, printed on mo tat ag pana Paper, Saale ante ee. The entertaining descriptions by Ralph Hoff 
Audabe clety and one of the authors of “Bird-World,”’ ce p c 

Seton-Thompson’s pictures. Quarto. Cloth. $1.50. =" ee eee 


oe FIRST STUDIES OF PLANT LIFE 
By GEORGE F. ATKINSON, Professor of Botany in Cornell University 85 cents. 
A fascinating and original study of the life histories of plants. The illustrations in the book, which number 
more than 300, have been especially collected for these stories and include many rare and beautiful photographs 


MOTHS AND BUTTERFLIES 
By MARY C. DICKERSON. Large 8vo, cloth. Profusely illustrated. $2.50. 


This will undoubtedly prove the most popular book of its kind which has appeared at a reas %nable price 

The author’s intimate knowledge of her subject, her thoroughly popular and entertaining style of wing, and 

bee ry) bang Tange camera and pencil are some of the qualities that will commend the book to all observers of 
-of-door life. 


WAYS OF WOOD FOLK 


By WILLIAM J. LONG. Fascinating descriptions of animals and birds as seen at play in thelr homes, With seven 
full-page illustrations by Charles Copeland and William Hamilton Gibson, and numerous smaller pictures and 
illustrative initials and headpieces. For introduction, 75 cents 


WILDERNESS WAYS 
By WILLIAM J. LONG, author of “‘ Ways of Wood Folk.” Illustrated. For introduction, 75 cents. 
Another excellent nature book that ts ge up to the high standard of “ The Ways of Wood Folk.” 
The author lets the reader into the hidden life of the wilderness, not from books or hearsay, but from years of 
Personal contact with wild things of every description. si 7 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 


Boston New York Chicago San Francisco Atlanta Dallas Columbus London 


Alfred the Great. 


This year is the millennial of the death of King 
Alfred, who has been called ‘‘the most perfect 
character in history.” He was a great scholar 
as well as a great ruler, and two Old South Leaf- 
lets have just been published to illustrate his 
historical work. 

No. 112. King Alfred’s Description of Europe. 

No. 113. Augustine in England. 


Send for Catalogues. 


DIRECTORS OF OLD SOUTH WORK, 
Old South Meeting-House, Boston. 











School Agenctes. Financial. 


4 HE FISK TEA CHER'S’ A GENCIES., LETT ERS uu te eee a Bren - 
Everett 0. Fisk & Co., Proprietors. m3 “2 gr Popa 
4 Ashburton Place, Boston; 1505 Pa, Ave , Washington; OF pins nc oe see ee 
156 Fifth Ave., New York; 414 Cent. Bid., Minneapolis; |} CREDIT. and Travellers’ Credits available in all 
Foo img Blag., peaver; 4 Evans ag Uskaloosa; parts of the world, 
ch. Blvd., Chicago; 525 Stims’n BK., Los Angeles; > th ebs tale . 
420 Parrott Building, San Francisco. International Cheques. Certificates of Deposit. 


a ——____"____| BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
IBANY TEACHERS AGENCY. cscshy geal al Sai ro eye 
e - = ’ 2 ( . e & aha * ake + 7 . 
81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y.—Provides schoolsor | __—S=—-N0- 5@ WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
oll ereses sabe pompeeent Lyne peas Assists poastess in 
°o hing positions, Rents and sells School Property. igh. H Send for our List of In- 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Proprietor, High Cirade Securities. come-bearing Securities. 
i —__—__—_—____—— | Mailed on request. E. H. GAY & CO., 131 Devonshire 
CHERMERHORN Teachers’ Agency, \ *» Boston, and 1 Nassau 8t., New York. 
Recommends best schools, tutors, governesses. a SAS ; 
Huysso0on & RockWELL, Megrs., 8 E. 14th St., N. Y¥. a ? 
SEIN AL NE sla Sonia a eat wake tensile 2) SES NEW AND IMPORTANT WORK. 
is valuable in proportion to {ts influ- O° R EMPIRE: PAST and PRESENY7. 
An Agency ence, If it gy hears of vacancies GREAT BRITAIN IN EUROPE. 
and tells you that is something, but if itisaskedto | By the Right Hon. the EarL or Mgatu M. H. Corn- 
about them recommend a teacher and recom- WALL Loa, LL.A., and E. Jackson. 


mends you, that is more. Ours 420 pp. crown Svyo, cloth boards, with 15 Full-page 
C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. y. Recommends 








Iliustrations and Maps, and a Photogravure Portrait of 
ueen Victoria, from the St Prof. von Angell, 
fae a yD 


——————— | Fae HARRISON & SONS, 
STUDY AND PRACTICE OF FRENCH 


59 Pall Mall, London, 8. W., England, 
by L. C. Boname, 258 S. 16th St.,Philadelphia,Pa. * 
A carefully graded series for preparatory schools, Pocket Size Standard Novels. 











combining thorough study of tbe language with prac- Thackeray’s Works and Dickens’ and Scott’s 
tice in conversation. Purt J, (60 cts.) and Part 1/. (v0 Novels, Thin paper. Large type, tasy to read. Size 
cts.) for primary and intermediate grades, contain sub- 4% by 6% inches and only Inch thick. Bound in 
ject matter adapted tothe minds of young pupils. Part cloth, $1.00 each. Sent prepaid on receipt of price. 


117. ($1.00, irregular verbs, idioms, syntax and exer- Prospectus free on request. 
cises) meets requirements for admission to college. THOS. NELSON & 8ONS. 
Part IV. Handbook of Pronunciation (35 cts.) {8 @ 37 East 18th St., New York. 
concise and comprehensive treatise for advanced grades, 

high schools, and colleges. tO A ANON Re Tt 








HAVE YOU MET 
Monsieur 


Beaucaire? 
A Great Book, $1.25. 











JUST PUBLISHED. 
THE RELATIONS OF GEOGRA- 
PHY AND HISTORY, 


By the Rey. H. B. pere* M.A. 12mo, cloth, 
1.10. 











Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 











OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, nn 
American Branch, 91 & 93 Fifth Ave., N.Y. W4x TED.—A COPY OF THE ME- 
MOIRS (Diary) of John Quincy Adams. 1% 
— a vole, J. B, Lippincott Co. Address 
NY BOOKS, OLD OR NEW. SUP- PORTLAND Acapvgemy, Portland, Oregon. 
lied to t-of-t saldenta. m tf . : pce lam alle iden 
owered” Orders promptly died. Liberal ( ed ™ ‘*Old Father Gander.’’ 
I, BayLizs, 418 Putnam Ave. (Brooklyn) Every child should have it. 
ew York City. L. C. PAGE & CO., Boston, Mass. 





























Berkeley 


BOSTON. 


Particularly adapted to Transient Guests 


American or European Plan. 


JOHN A. SHERLOCK. 











NEAR THE BRITISH MUSEUM, 


KINCSLEY HOTEL 


Hart Street, Bloomsbury Square, LONDON 
OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


THACKERAY HOTEL 


Great Russell Street, LONDON. 

These large and well. aprotnted Temprnance Horens 
have Passenger Lifts, Electric Light throughout, Heated 
throughout, Bath-rooms en every Floor, Spacious Din 
ng. Lrawing, Writing, Reading and Smoking Rooms 

IREPROOF FLOORS. PERFECT SANITATION. TRL® 
PHONE. Nigut Porrer. The Kingsley lMotel has a 
good Billiard Room 

Bedrooms from 25. 6d. toss. 6d. Full Tariff and 
Testimonials on application, Inclusive charge for 
Bedroom, Attendance, Table d'Hote Breakfast and 
Dinner, from 8s. to 108. 6d. ($2.00 to $2.50) per day 

TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESSES 
Kingsley Hotel, Thackeray Hotel. 
“ BookcraFT, LoNvoN.” | “ THackeRay, LONDON 











Travel. 
GOING ABROAD on a BICYCLE TRIP? Send 
for * Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad.”’ 


LEYLAND LINE 


BOSTON, LIVERPOOL, AND LONDON. 


Summer Rates: 1st cabin, $60 upwards, 
depending on steamer. Splendid steamers “ Deve 
nian’ (new), 11,000 tons, June 5; * Cestrian,’ 9,000 
tons, June 12; “ Winifredian”™ (new), 10,4”) tons, 
June 20; ‘** Devonian” (new), 11,000 tons, July 
“Iberian” (new), 6,000 tons, June 15, to London 


P. O. HOUGHTON & CO, Gen’! Agents, 
115 State Street, Boston. 


Frazar Parties Abroad. 


Sailings May 16, June 20, July 6. Five carefully 
conducted parties of the highest standing—fourteen 
years’ experience—visitin tngiand, France (Brit- 
tapy and Touraine), Belgium Holland, Germany 
Berlin and Dresden), Switzerland, and Italy. For 
tineraries and references address Mra. M. D. 
FRAZAR, 72 Globe Bldg., Boston, Mass 

Arrangements made for giris at a high-class 
school in Dresden. 


JAN-AMERICAN, BUFFALO. 
Hotel and private house accommodations secured 
for visitors. All prices. Oid estabifahed Tourtet Agence j 
Full information on application 
AMERICAN GUIDE & COURIER CO., 
220 Devonshire St., Boston, Mase 


Resorts. 
NANTUCKET. 


Furnished Ocean Cliff Cottages, 16-10 rooms: Stadio, 
4 rooms, aliery, bathrooms, $1,000-@400, Fireplaces, 
fano stable Near beach. Hotels, salling, golf, ishing 
SMmate, location unsurpassed 
EASTMAN TOMNSON, 45 W. 565th Bt., N. ¥ 


By wey TE LINE CABINET SETS, 
standard authors. Catalogue free 
DANA ESTES & CO., Boston, 
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A Romance. By Wittiam H. Bascock. 


“ A distinct triumph, in many ways original. 


at unexpected moments.”— Public Opinion, New York. 
“A delightful tale of love and romantic adventure. 


."—Louisville Evening Post. 


The Tower of Wye 


Illustrated by George Gibbs. 


“The story fascinates from beginning to end.”—Current Literature, N. Y. 


The author has made excellent use of his material and has clothed the whole adventure in a 
charming, innocent humor. The style of the book is excellent, and there is no inconsiderable amount of true dramatic situation which flames forth 


‘The Tower of W 
written with great charm of style.”—Bulletin of the Booklovers’ Library. 


“Mr. Babcock had a good, manly story to tell, and he has told it in a good manly way.”—Ricuarp HenrySropparp in the N. Y. Mati and Express. 


“Written with remarkable care, with much beauty of detail, and with a thoroughly romantic feeli 
lenis conception, and how enchantingly put! One needs close reading for the enjoyment of such things—in fact, for the enjoyment of the whole 


ye’ will find a host of appreciative readers. It is a fascinating story, 


List price, $1.50. 


for the mystery of the new world. ...A 
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In Search of 


By GEorGE Gisps, 


Courier-J .urnal, 


actual history of the Peninsula. 
to believe it historical as well as dramatic.”—Burlington Hawkeye. 


new perusal."’"—Nashville American. 


Illustrated by the author. 


“A good historical romance. Mr. Gibbs has done marvellously well in rere 3 interest and preserving the old-time atmosphere 
seems to fail in many historical novels ere the last chapters are written. The fascinating in 


“Mr. Gibbs has done for colonial Florida what the author of ‘To Have and to Hold’ did for colonial Virginia—intensified the interest in the 
Only, ‘In Search of Mademoiselle’ is clothed with more of an air of probability—and we close the book disposed 


“You who shall enter upon the search for Mademoiselle will pursue the quest to the end, with bated breath at times, at other times with rage, 
and at still other times with tears of sympathy and feelings of pleasure. You will read this book more than once, and like it the better after each 


Mademoiselle 


List price, $1.50. 


which 
terest of the tale is preserved to the end.”— Louisville 





HENRY T. COATES & CO., 


Publishers, PHILADELPHIA. 














LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 





Last Essays 


By the Right Hon. Professor F. MAX 
MULLER, K.M. 


Late Foreign Member of the French Institute 


FIRST SERIES 
Essays on Language, Folklore and Other Subjects 


CROWN 8VO, PP. VI.-360. $1.75 


* Readers who want something more than stories about men and things, 
but something less than a treatise on the Professor's researches in compara- 
tive philology or Indian religion, will certainly welcome this volume, which 
has so much that is distinctive about it as an autobiography of the best 
kind,”"—LITeraTuRe, 


Bolingbroke and His Times 


By Water Sicugi, With 2 portraits in photogravure, and Index. 
8vo, pp. x.-550. $4.00, 

*,* This volume embraces the whole public career of the first Viscount 
Bolingbroke and the complete reign of Queen Anne, It is an attempt to pre- 
sent from original sources, and with the fresh material recently to hand, some 
adequate portrait of a great genius and of the crowded background in which 


My Lady of Orange 


A Romance of the Netherlands in the Days of Alva, By H. C. 
Bainty. With illustrations by G. P. Jacomb-Hood, Crown 8vo, 
$1.25. 

“As a picture of the time, the book is as instructive as interesting. The 
action is goick. the situations exciting, and the end of all the adventures 
happy. ‘My Lady of Orange’ is a very lovable perspoage, whose character is 
one of the most charming phases of the story. Mr. ley has done good 
work in giving this book to the public,”—-Rgpvaic, St. Louis, Mo. 





NEW VOLUME BY EDMOND KELLY, M.A. 


Government; 
Or, Human Evolution 


ll. Individualism and Collectivism. 


By Epvmonp KE Ly, M.A., F.G.S8., late lecturer on Municipal Govern- 
ment at Columbia University, New York City. Crown 8vo, $2.50. 

“ This volume presents a strongly collectivist conclusion to the ————— 
contained in the ag ape se volume on ‘Justice.’ Mr. Kelly’s contribution 
to social philoso is characterized by intellectual vigor and independence, 
and by a bread oF moral sympathy which helps him to comprehend the so- 
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The Week. 


“When in doubt, don’t call Congress 
in extra session.” That, in substance, 
appears to be the rule recommended to 
the President by the Attorney-General, 
and adopted by Mr. McKinley. If the 
Cabinet does not know where the Phil- 
ippine policy is left by the decision of 
the Supreme Court, it is certain that 
Congress would not know either. If it 
met to legislate on the situation, the 
wisest thing it could do would be to 
adjourn until the Supreme Court had 
made the situation clear. Meanwhile, 
the Administration can go on taking 
the chances. Its work in the Philip- 
pines may be upset by the Court, as its 
work in Porto Rico was partially; but 
the Treasury is plethoric, and can pay 
back illegally collected duties without 
missing the money. In the general un- 
certainty, we can but think the deter- 
mination a prudent one not to call Con- 
gress together, possibly to fly away with 
us to ills that we know not of. It is 
very much to be desired, however, that 
the Attorney-General should publish the 
opinion which he read to the Cabinet 
on June 4, and in which, according to 
the Washington correspondent of the 
Tribune, he “reconciled” the “ap- 
parently contradictory” judgments of 
the Supreme Court in the De Lima and 
Downes cases. Since the very judges 
themselves declared the two cases to 
be, in the language of Justice Gray, “ir- 
reconcilable,” it is clear that Mr. Knox 
must indeed be, as the Tribune's cor- 
respondent admiringly says, a man “of 
the highest order of ability.” 








It is reassuring to be “officially” in- 
formed from Washington that “the Cu- 
ban people, as a whole, are perfectly sat- 
isfied with the Platt amendment.” The 
evidence is the other way, but we know 
that our great and wise rulers would not 
mislead us, and so we are bound to be- 
lieve them, in the teeth of the evidence. 
The Cuban press was outspoken and 
bitter against the Platt amendment— 
but then, we all know what newspapers 
are. The Convention refused to accept 
the amendment until so disfigured that 
even its begetters in Washington could 
not recognize their offspring; but, of 
course, that proved nothing. The Ad- 
ministration told us that the Convention 
was made up of unscrupulous politicians, 
and that their action did not at all rep- 
resent the Cuban people. Coming from 
officials who cannot lie, all loyal Ameri- 
cans naturally believed that. However, 
the Cuban people expressed their views 
in the elections of June 1, They 





chose as Mayor of Havana a man who 
had voted against even the amended 
Platt amendment in the Convention. He 
got 11,115 votes to 7,533 cast for his near- 
est competitor. Moreover, he was the 
candidate of the Nationalist party, which 
had in convention just solemnly and 
unanimously passed a resolution against 
the Platt amendment. Yet it carried 
elections all over the island, as it did 
in Havana, under Gen. Wood's nose. 
This would look, to the untutored human 
mind, as if the people of Cuba, as a 
whole, were not in favor of the Platt 
amendment. 


Shall the claims of sufferers by the 
destruction of the battle-ship Maine in 
Ilavana harbor in February, 1298, be 
considered by the Spanish Treaty Claims 
Commission? Decidedly not, say our 
authorities at Washington. So say we 
all of us. Who wants to have the re- 
sponsibility of Spain for that catastro- 
phe proved again? Of course, Spain 
would protest. She might propose to 
refer the question of her guilt to arbi- 
tration, and how could we refuse? She 
made that offer at the time of the ex- 
plosion. We refused the offer because 
our blood was up, but, being cooler now, 
and having ratified the Hague treaty, 
we could not put it aside so easily. Be- 
sides, we have already paid those claims 
once. If anybody has any unsatisfied 
curiosity about the cause of the ex- 
plosion, let him go to the hulk when 
the contractors for raising it undertake 
their job, and search for the fragments 
of the torpedo and of the cable that 
communicated with the shore. If none 
such are found, we shall know that the 
villain who plotted the crime has re- 
moved all the evidences of it, and we 
shall regret all the more that search was 
pot made for these damning proofs at 
the time of the disaster, when American 
citizens possessing the requisite machin- 
ery and skill offered to find the same 
if they existed. 


As there has been another “battle” in 
the Philippines, there must, of course, 
have been another anti-Imperialistic 
speech somewhere in this country. That 
is, we know, the rule—no speech, no bat- 
tle. Gen. F. D. Grant has explained it. 
His acute mind was able to trace the 
effect of every anti-Imperialistic speech 
in Congress in the returns of killed and 
wounded. His trained faculties could 
just see the rhetoric laying low our sol- 
diers. He would notify the surgeons 
to be ready as soon as he heard of Sen- 
ator Hoar taking the floor; and his hab- 
it was to give everybody leave and close 
the military hospitals when the good 
news came that Lodge was speaking. 











But whose treasonable speech was it 
that, cabled to Batangas, resulted in the 
death of Lieut. Springer and the wound- 
ing of other officers and men? We do 
not know, and, as Gen. Grant is not on 
the spot to tell us, we may never know; 
but, in our humble opinion, it was the 
anti-Imperialist minority of the Su- 
preme Court which was responsible 
Judges ought to present a “united front” 
to the foe, just like Congressmen and 
the rest of us. It is all very well to argue 
the legal question whether the Consti- 
tution follows the flag, but the main 
thing is, as Mr. Dooley says, to see to it 
that the Supreme Court “follows th’ 
election returns.” 





Judge Taft has already established 
an enviable reputation as a consistent 
optimist, yet his remarks on Saturday 
to the people in the Philippines about 
the effect of the decision of the Supreme 
Court must heighten it. He told them 
they ought to be very thankful that 
the Philippine tariff had not been de- 
ciared illegal. If it had been, taxation 
on land would have had to be increased 
to a point which the people would find 
absolutely crushing. Then he bethought 
him that the Supreme Court had not 
yet decided the Philippine cases, and 
might do so in a way to establish free 
trade with the United States. In that 
case, the cheerful Judge assured the 
people, there would be a wonderful de- 
velopment of trade, and land values in 
the Philippines would increase to such 
an extent that the increased taxes could 
be borne with ease. In any case, you 
see, the lot of the Filipino is certain to 
be a happy one. How could it fail to 
be with such a happy Judge to rule 
over him® 


When the National Association of 
Manufacturers begins to talk tariff re 
form, the dawn cannot be far away. To 
affirm, as the Association did at its late 
session at Detroit on Thursday, that pro 
tection should be given ‘to such pro- 
ducts only as require it, without pro- 
viding the opportunity for monopolistic 
abuses,” is a sufficiently explicit way 
of saying that there are in the Dingley 
tariff wholly unnecessary duties which 
do lead straight to Trusts. The Asso- 
ciation declined to endorse the Babcock 
bill for the removal of duties on iron 
and steel, but this was only pro forma. 
The principle underlying the bill evi- 
dently met with its hearty approval 
Clearly, as one of the New York dele- 
gates asserted, there are “clouds of tar- 
iff revision in the sky,” and manufac- 
turers must take account of their ex- 
istence. The old dilemma is before 
them: the tariff must either be revised 
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by its friends or overturned by its ene- 
mies. If anything more were needed 
to accentuate the imminent peril in 
which Dingleyism stands, it would be 
the appearance of Congressman Tayler 
of Ohio before the Industrial Commis- 
sion at Washington, to put in a solemn 
plea for protection, and to resent with 
indignation the charge that even Ohio 
was wavering in the true tariff faith. 
Mr. Tayler admitted that he was for re- 
ciprocity in general, though he was stout- 
ly against every particular reciprocity 
treaty. This is an old habit of politi- 
clans. No one can surpass them in their 
ardor for a general principle; but no 
one can ever induce them to support “this 
particular measure” to carry it out. Yet 
these trimming gentlemen had best trim 
their sails to catch the reciprocity breeze 
which is already beginning to blow. The 
Eolus in the White House is skilfully 
directing it, and the Reciprocity Con- 
vention soon to be held in Philadelphia 
will still further quicken it. 


Mr. Theodore Search having been, fer 
a long time, if not the head of the pro- 
tectionist school in Pennsylvania, very 
near to it, the public must have been 
surprised by his speech at the Detroit 
meeting. Not only did he advoeate reci- 
procity in abstract terms, which might 
reserve to himself liberty to oppose 
everything in the concrete, but he desig- 
nated the pending treaty of reciprocity 
with France as one which ought to be 
ratified. This projected treaty did not 
lapse at the end of the last Congress, 
Secretary Hay and Minister Cambon 
having arranged for keeping it alive. Mr. 
Search’s remarks were warmly approved 
by the convention, only one member, a 
knit-goods manufacturer, speaking in op- 
position. The Western makers of agri- 
cultural machinery were heard from in 
the person of Mr. James Deering of the 
Deering Harvester Company, who said 
that those persons whose interests were 
slight, those whose injury was conjec- 
tural, must put their selfish interests 
aside, and coéperate for the ratification 
of the treaties, and especially of the 
French treaty, ‘‘at the next session of 
Congress.” He considered that the As- 
sociation would be seriously neglecting 
its duty if it did not throw itself strong- 
ly into the movement “for softening our 
tariff relations with foreign countries.” 
Mr. Sanders of New York spoke in terms 
of some bitterness on the subject of the 
tariff war now waging with Russia. A 
time had come, in his opinion, for pro- 
tecting our full-grown industries by open 
markets, instead of protecting infant 
ones by the policy of exclusion. A mem- 
ber from Michigan said that ‘the time 
had passed when a high tariff is a benefit 
to American manufacturers.” All these 
rills of testimony run to the conclusion 
that the Republican party is going’ to 
burst the high-tariff chains that have 





bound it so long, and adopt a policy of 
freer trade with foreign countries. 


The complaints of young men who 
are dismissed from West Point and An- 
napolis for hazing or other breaches of 
discipline are likely to meet with a 
chilling response from the public. The 
five cadets sent away from West Point 
a few days ago have just been joined in 
exile by two more from the same place 
and one from Annapolis. The offenders 
declare, however, that, having failed to 
work upon the sympathy of the Cabinet 
officers, they purpose to bring the mat- 
ter before Congress. Their attitude is 
not altogether surprising, for they 
doubtless know that hitherto political 
influence has played altogether too large 
a part in the discipline both of the 
army and of the military school. In 
these particular cases, however, the 
Secretary of War has taken a very posi- 
tive stand; and he is not in the habit 
of backing down. Perhaps, then, the 
time is unusually opportune for an ap- 
peal to Congress; for if Congress, en- 
lightened by the results of its recent in- 
vestigations of hazing and fortified by 
Secretary Root’s backbone, chooses to 
establish a striking precedent in favor 
of sustaining strict discipline at West 
Point, the effect on both the Military and 
the Naval Academy cannot but be whole- 
some, 


The honesty and efficiency with which 
the Pension Commissioner, Mr. H. Clay 
Evans, has administered the laws, 
thwarted thieving attorneys, and exposed 
swindling claimants, were twice recog- 
nized last week at Grand Army encamp- 
ments. As usual, the testimonial to the 
integrity of Mr. Evans took the form of 
resolutions bitterly denouncing his con- 
duct of the Pension Bureau. No man in 
the McKinley Administration deserves 
heartier congratulations than Mr. Evans. 
He has held an office in which he could 
reform abuses, and in other ways achieve 
great results; he has shown himself 
equal to his unusual opportunities, an 
officer notable alike for skill and probity. 
Other men, perhaps quite as worthy of 
praise, have had to be content with no- 
thing more satisfying than the approval 
of their own consciences. Mr. Evans, 
however, has enjoyed the singular fe- 
licity of hearing his good deedstrumpeted 
to the world by State and national en- 
campments of the Grand Army for three 
years past, and of knowing that attacks 


which were intended to harm him have 


won him the cordial support of intelli- 
gent and decent citizens, 


That estimates of the outturn of 
home and foreign harvests should, at 
this season of the year, be awaited with 
keen interest, is perfectly natural. Har- 
vest results provide the one essential 
factor, in economic and industrial prog- 





ress, which is wholly beyond the con- 
trol of man. Human sagacity may in- 
sure wise currency legislation; it may 
increase output of gold; it may avoid 
political complications; it may develop 
existing trade at home; it may create 
new trade abroad. But it cannot cause 
abundant harvests or prevent a crop 
failure, upon which alternative, at cer- 
tain junctures, nearly all of the five 
other influences cited above depend. 
With all the increase, in the three 
past generations, of other factors going 
to make up prosperity or adversity, it 
is almost as true to-day as it was a 
century ago that the average nation’s 
industrial welfare depends chiefly on the 
raising of an abundant crop and its sale 
at fair prices. The Government's esti- 
mate of our own wheat outlook in June 
—the month when conditions are fairly 
well defined—has this year had particu- 
lar interest, because the almost unbrok- 
en series of fortunate harvests in Amer- 
ica, beginning with 1897, gave some 
general ground for fearing that the 
cycle of agricultural prosperity might 
this year be about to move against us. 





By present indications, it has not 
done so. “Crop weather” in May was 
very trying, and the growing wheat does 
not promise to-day the results its condi- 
tion indicated a month ago. Yet even 
the 6 per cent. impairment of the grow- 
ing winter-wheat crop during May, as re- 
ported on Monday by the Department of 
Agriculture, leaves the June percentage 
indication the highest in twenty years, 
with only five exceptions—each of those 
five high estimates having been followed 
by a “record-breaking” crop. When to 
this is added the fact that the condition 
of spring-grown wheat is also figured 
out as above the average, and that, in 
all, nearly a million acres more of 
wheat have been planted in this coun- 
try than in any previous year, the legit- 
imate promise of the outlook may be 
judged. The test of the harvests is, of 
course, not yet over. Last year bad 
weather during June cut down the 
spring-wheat estimate, and the crop’s 
eventual yield, by 32 per cent. Seven 
years ago a July drought reduced the 
corn crop’s condition 26 per cent., and 
brought the total yield four hundred 
million bushels under that of the year 
before. But largely outweighing this 
possibility, from the farmers’ and mer- 
chants’ point of view, is the striking 
fact that Germany’s wheat crop already 
indicates a shortage of over 30 per cent., 
as compared with 1900, and that the 
promised outturn elsewhere in Kurope 
is not encouraging. In other words, it 
is likely that whatever grain America 
has this year to spare for export will 
be taken at good prices. 


Representatives of the little towns in 
the Connecticut Legislature, in refus- 
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ing to make any concession to the de 
mand for a change in the system of 
legislative representation, have unwit- 
tingly aided the cause of Constitutional 
reform in that State. The long agita- 
tion for Constitutional changes looks 
mainly to a shifting of the basis of rep- 
resentation from acres to people. This 
sentiment has shown so much force this 


year that leading Republicans, from 
Gov. McLean down, and influential Re- 
publican newspapers have urged that 
something be done to appease the 
clamor. Concede a little, they have 
said to the selfish supporters of the 
present undemocratic and _ inequitable 
arrangement, or the gathering storm 


may sweep away the town boundaries 
and destroy the historic and ‘“funda- 
mental” system. Deaf to these appeals, 
however, the Republicans in the House 
have rejected a proposed amendment 
to the State Constitution, prepared by 
the Chairman of the Republican State 
Committee, which aimed to correct in 
small degree the injustice, an extreme 
example of which is the equality in vot- 
ing strength in the House of the 428 peo- 
ple in Union and the more than 100,000 in 
New Haven. The amendment which is 
thus defeated would have taken one Rep- 
resentative from Union and from each of 
thirty-four other little towns, and added 
five to New Haven’s two, three each to 
Hartford and Bridgeport, and one each to 
three smaller cities and to eighteen 
towns having less than 5,000 pupulation. 
Though a trifling betterment of present 
conditions, the proposed change was in 
no way satisfactory to the earnest ad- 
voeates of reform by a Constitutional 
Convention, and Democrats in the 
House aided the little-town Republicans 
in rejecting it. This leaves the 
unchanged; and with Republican 
knowledgment that, to quote the Hart- 
ford Courant, “there is an actual, not 
merely a theoretical, injustice in things 
as they are,” the reform is sure to come, 
though it may be long on the way. 


issue 


ac- 


The name of Joseph Merrill, unknown 
yesterday outside of Carroll County, Ga., 
to-day deserves honor throughout the 
United States. The man who has thus 
leaped from obscurity into national rec- 
ognition is the sheriff of his county, and 
in that capacity had custody of a colored 
murderer who was to have been execut- 
ed on Friday. An appeal to the Supreme 
Court at the last moment caused a stay 
of proceedings, and the crowd which 
had gathered to witness the hanging was 
soon converted into a mob that assault- 
ed the jail, battered down the outside 
door, and called upon the sheriff to turn 
over his prisoner. He refused their de- 
mand, ordered them to stop or they 
would be fired upon, and, when they ad- 
vanced, gave his deputies the order to 
fire. One man was killed, two others 
were wounded, and the rest were so de- 
moralized that they fled, while the sher 
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iff telephoned to the Governor for] the subject of party controversy, it is 


troops, which arrived in a few hours 
and carried the prisoner out of the 
county for safe keeping. A great ser 


vice was thus rendered to the cause of 
civilization by a man who had the cour 
age to do his duty official 


crisis, involved 


as an ina 


even when it shooting 


his neighbors. 


An honorary degree from Oxford 
Profs, Charles <A, and Francis 
Brown of the Union Theological Semi- 


fo. 


Briggs 


hary, respectively, will be gratifying to 
all friends of sound learning and intel- 
lectual progress. Union Theological Sem- 
Dr. Briggs in 
have suffered no little perse- 
cution for alleged At the 
same time the views to the 
Bible held by Dr. Briggs have been ad- 
mittedly those which are generally ac- 


inary and its professors 
particular 
heterodoxy. 


in regard 


cepted by the highest authorities in Eng- 
lish and Continental The 
question which the seminary had to face 
was whether it should yield to the clamor 


universities. 


of a body of clergy and laymen who 
were thoroughly provincial in their 
point of view, or whether it should 


keep in line with the best thought of the 
modern world. for itself 
and for the cause of religion, it chose 
the nobler course. It would also be for- 
tunate if the official recognition of Dr. 
Briggs’s scholarship by one of the old- 


Fortunately, 


est and most famous universities, a cen- 
tre of orthodoxy, should help to check 
the activity of professional heresy-hun 


ters, 


Compliments for the good behavior of 
the American troops in China continue 
io reach us. The China Times, noticing 
their departure, says that they were ex- 
tremely kind in their treatment of the 
native population and that their disci- 
pline was excellent; also that American 
traders were next after the Japanese to 
establish a market the 
fidence of the people. The British troops 
be commended for their 
good behavior. As for the Germans, Rus 
and French, the 
the better. The 
rench “took their cue” 


and gain con- 


too, were to 


sians, less said about 
and 
from their com 
manding officers when the latter looted 


the Astronomical Observatory at Pekin 


them Germans 


tu promote culture in Berlin and Paris 
Na 
poleon, who gorged the Louvre and the 
National Library with the spoils of Italy 
and Holland. If the Kuropean and 
American public had imagined that Von 


following the example of the first 


Waldersee was capable of sanctioning 
and participating in this act of vandal- 
ism, it is hardly possible that he could 
have been selected as Commander-in- 
Chief of the allied forces. 

The agitation in favor of old-age pen- 
sions in England was fomented chiefly 


by Mr. Chamberlain; but he now ex- 


plains that, as the matter has become 





better to drop it. Owing to this inop- 
portune development, the problem can- 
not that 
which 
opinion held 
Mr. Chamberlain 
any other 


in 
The 
that 
than 


careful 
sary 


receive calm and 


vestigation Is neces 


is by some persons 


has done more 
the 


and 


man to make 


party 


pension 


scheme a measure they do 
rot hesitate to say that his explanation 
is not satisfactory. Moreover, as the 
Economist points out, Mr. Chamberlain’s 
proposal to endow lodges of the frater 
nal such the Odd 
that are “actuarially” insolvent 
render the matter more complicated and 
controversial than The true ex 
Mr. Cham- 
suggested Mr 
his support of 
of the Govern- 
He voted for the new taxes not 
to “penalize” 


them 


orders, as 


Fellows 
is to 
ever 

planation of the change i 
attitude 
in 


n 


berlain’s is by 
Moriey, 
the financial 


ment. 


justifying 
measures 


the voters, but to instruct 
He did not deny that the coun 
he re 
as a policy of stupendous folly; 
thought that the 
be brought 


presenting the bill 


try had favored a policy which 
garded 
but he 


policy 


nature of this 

home the 
in 
stead of passing it on to future genera 


would to 


people by now, 


tions. In spite of a free press, in spite 
the 
And when the bill 


o: the pulpit, “the tax-gatherer is 


real school-master.” 


is presented and the tax-gatherer de 
mands payment, the demand for old-age 
pensions collapses. There is no states 
man so hardy as to propose further tax 
ation. The accumulations of the past 
have been spent, and the revenues of 
the future mortgaged, in order to de 


stroy the independence of the Boer, and 


social reforms requiring money must 
wait until people have earned and saved 


Australia is setting up a Monroe Doc 
trine, the 
Prime Minister 


tary Chamberlain to declare t 


so German press complains 


Jarton has asked Secre 


»> the Pow- 


ers that Kerguelen Island lies within 
the “natural sphere’ of Australia it 
happens that this island was annexed by 
France nine years ago, but the Aus 
tralians. want it. How they are to in 
duce the French to give itup, the Frank 
furter Zeitung says it is difficult to see, 
and adds that it will soon be a ques 
tion, if this Australia» Monroe Doc- 


trine is valid, of the German and French 
possessions in the New Hebrides, New 
Caledonia, New Guinea, and 
the 


reality, the thing ought to be called 


Grey Doctrine That far-sighted empire 


builder, Sir George Grey, when Governor 
of South 


Australia in the last 


the 


century, 


English Govern 


of 


allow 


urgently besought 


to Australian 


it 


ment assert an aphere 


within which would 
But that 


to the wise men in Downing Street, and 


influence,” 


no intruders, seemed fantastic 


nothing was done. Apparently the fed 


erated and ambitious Australians now 


ish that Grey's advice had heen taken 
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ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 

It is certainly a cordial welcome 
which our visiting merchants have met 
with in London, and if a good deal of 
silly platitude has been uttered on the 
occasion, that was' doubtless inevitable. 
International banquets are notorious 
for provoking to decorous dulness. But 
the event might well be seized upon for 
the purpose of asking seriously the 
question, What is it that England and 
America really have to learn of each 
other, to give to each other, to work 
out together in the world? 

Most of the recent talk has been a 
revival of the hollow and insincere pro- 
fessions of friendship for England 
of which we heard so much in this coun- 
try at the time of our Spanish war. This 
refers to a possible armed alliance. Mr. 
Carnegie has been flattering the pride 
of Englishmen by telling «hem that, 
when the Continental Powers combine 
to “smash” the little island, the United 
States will raise her big fist and save 
imperilled and helpless England. Eng- 
lish statesmen must have grinned 
when they read this. As it is their busi- 
ness to know the facts, they are fully 
aware that a European alliance for the 
purpose of crushing England would be 
hidden God-speed by a powerful, and 
very likely a predominant, element of 
our population. They cannot have for- 
gotten our readiness to fly at their 
throats in 1895. They must have their 
eyes on Lodge and the other sleepless 
enemies of England in Washington. So 
they do not need to be told that the 
United States would be much more apt 
10 hold the bottle for embattled Europe 
than to interfere in England’s behalf. 
The truth is, that neither country is 
at all inclined to place either its arms 
or its diplomacy at the service of the 
other. All this is folly. 

When we talk about offensive and de- 
fensive alliances, we revert, whether we 
know it or not, to what has been called 
an international state of nature. In 
this, nations act as men did before they 
entered into society. Each nation’s 
hand is against the other; the only law 
is that of the stronger, and good faith 
‘s unknown. Alliances? How long ago 
was it that England was in alliance 
with France, for the express purpose, 
according to Thiers, of making head 
against Russia and America? It was 
this alliance, with its concomitant at- 
tempt to suppress free speech in Eng- 
land, that drew from Tennyson his in- 
dignant assertion of the Englishman’s 
“ancient privilege” to “fling whate’er 
we felt, not fearing, into words.” Eng- 
land’s alliance with France went up in 
smoke, and so would any other that she 
might make for mere fighting. We 
have not the slightest pleasure, or the 
slightest confidence, in all the gush 
about “hands all round” and “hearts 


across the sea,” as long as it reflects 
simply a wish to see the English and 





American fleets united for the purpose 
of whipping all creation. 

This is not saying that the two coun- 
tries may not wisely and usefully co- 
operate in great affairs of international 
concern. They have done it in China. 
If their common stand there for mod- 
eration and humanity and equal oppor- 
tunity was not crowned with complete 
success in the actual result, it won at 
least the success of demonstrating what 
the attitude of two great Christian na- 
tions should be. Here is an entente 
which cannot be too cordiale. And in\ 
all international undertakings that look 
to the improvement of relations, the 
protection of property, the perfecting of 
the law of nations, the softening of war, 
there is every reason for England and 
America to join in a good understand- 
ing for the furthering of the enlight- 
ened and humane principles which, we 
believe, both have at heart. 

As for what either nation has to 
learn or receive from the other, a good 
guide would be the mature opinion of 
the wisest men in each. To copy what 
the wisest have warned their country- 
men against, would surely be to put on 
folly’s crown. Yet this is very much 
what we see going on. If there is one 
thing which has been fixed in the tradi- 
tions, the teachings, the very prejudices 
and passions of Americans, it has been 
dislike and dread of an English colonial 
policy. It has stood in our eyes for 
the extreme of oppression, for the mea- 
sure of governmental mistake. When- 
ever we have thought of the European 
“follies” upon which, as Napoleon said 
to Col. Wilks, “America has thriven,” 
the folly of holding colonies in subjec- 
tion has ranked first in our minds. 
But we are now turning our back 
upon all that, and we are complacently 
taking out of England’s book the leaf 


| which we have always maintained to 


be the blackest. We have even lived 
to hear a justice of the Supreme Court 
of the United States endeavor to allay 
the fears of Americans, when invited 
to embark on a colonial policy, by point- 
ing with pride to “the conduct of the 
British Parliament towards its outlying 
possessions’’! 

Turning to the other side, we find the 
teaching which America is setting Eng- 
land to be a strange falling away from 
that which the most ardent and aspir- 
ing English spirits thought to get from 
us, a generation ago. Bright and Mill 
and the other Liberals—what was the 
leaven which they hoped to see spread 
from the American to the English 
democracy? Certainly it was nothing 
vulgar or material—neither millionaires 
nor machinery. No, what they looked 
to with eager hearts across the At- 
lantic, was the working out of the 
great democratic experiment on a larger 
scale and under more favoring skies 
than were possible in England. They 
hoped to hear a Jouder vibration here 





of “that deep chord which Hampden 
smote.” Equality before the law, the 
citizen protected in all his rights by 
written Constitution and enacted stat- 
ute, a career open to talent, freedom 
from militarism with its temptations 
away from the national ideal and its 
burdens of taxation, opportunity as 
boundless as need, civic and social bet- 
terment carried out by the people them- 
selves—such were the qualities, such 
were the achievements, which progres- 
sive Englishmen looked for with proud 
anticipation in the American democracy. 
They awaited here a triumph of their 
own theories, and, as we may see in 
what John Morley wrote of that fine 
and hopeful democrat, Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, or even in what Carlyle had 
to confess in 1871, they thought that 
America was doing her destined work 
well. 

In such a line was, in truth, the only 
possibility of a great contribution of 
American democracy to England or the 
world. We shall return to that ideal all 
in good time. These passing flurries of 
war and dreams of territorial aggran- 
dizement, with their gorgeous but fleet- 
ing Imperialistic visions, will not pre- 
vent our democratic instincts from as- 
serting themselves again. Weshall right 
ourselves, and show ourselves true to 
type. When we do, we shall leave off the 
military swagger which becomes us so 
ill, and once more devote ourselves to 
the expansion, not of our old boundaries, 
but of our old principles. They will, in 
the end, again make wealth and power 
subsidiary to the common good of the 
common people. 


ADVICE TO MISSISSIPPI. 

Mr. Stuyvesant Fish, President of the 
Illinois Central Railroad, was invited 
to address the University of Mississippi 
at its commencement exercises the pres- 
ent year. Having been prevented by 
other engagements from doing so, he 
addressed a letter to the Chancellor of 
the University, asking that it might be 
accepted in place of the address which 
he was requested to give. 

Mr. Fish first makes some agreeable 
personal references to the memory of 
Lucius Q. C. Lamar, Senator and Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court from Missis- 
sippi, and of F. A. P. Barnard, Chan- 
cellor of the University of that State, 
before he was called to the head of Co- 
lumbia College. He then passes to a 
survey of the growth and present con- 
dition of the two States of Mississippi 
and Iowa, from which he draws the 
text of a sound moral discourse. Mis- 
sissippi was admitted into the Union in 
1817, Iowa in 1846. In 1850 the former 
had more than three times the popula- 
tion of the latter. At the present time 
Towa exceeds Mississippi in numbers by 
half a million. JTowa has 25,428,899 
acres of improved lands; Mississippi 
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has only 6,849,390. Iowa has 612,000 
people living in cities, towns, and vil- 
lages, while Mississippi has only 138, 
0C0. The more sluggish growth of the 
latter State was due, in part, to the in- 
stitution of slavery before the civil war 
and to political disorder afterward, but 
both have since passed away, and the 
opportunity is now presented to Mis- 
sissippi to enter the lists with any of 
the agricultural States of the North in 
the race of prosperity. In one particu- 
lar Mississippi has made a great gain 
within the past ten years. She has prac- 
tically abolished the “factor” system of 
farming, under which in former times 
the planter usually worked his land by 
means of advances from agents or 
money-lenders in New Orleans, Mem- 
phis, or Mobile. The charges made by 
the factors, including commissions on 
buying mules, ploughs, and supplies, 
and on selling the crop, and other 
charges which the planter had to pay, 
exceeded 20 per cent. As Mr. Fish says: 

“No Northern State has ever stood, or is 
productive enough to stand, such a charge 
throughout a series of years, and yet the 
South generally, and particularly Mississip- 
pi, after four years of war followed by ten 
years of misrule, did, throughout a genera- 
tion, under these circumstances, subsist and 
grow. This bears the strongest testimony 
possible to the fertility of the soil and the 
eapacity of the people of Mississippi to 
work, endure, and conquer. The factors’ 
credits began to be generally withdrawn af- 
ter the panic of November, 1890, and to- 
day the farmers of Mississippi are very 
generally out of debt. Many parts of the 
State now enjoy the blessings of mixed 
farming and fruit culture, under which 
crops are marketed during the spring and 
summer months, thus furnishing the cash 
with which the cotton crop is now so large- 
ly grown.” 

Mr. Fish then turns his attention to 
the principal drawbacks upon the prog- 
ress and prosperity of Mississippi in 
the past. These have been (1) slavery; 
(2) repudiation of the old State debt; 
(3) the civil war; (4) carpet-bag rule; 
(5) the practice on the part of the best- 
educated young men of going exclusive- 
ly into the learned professions, to the 
exclusion of commercial, manufactur- 
ing, and other productive employments; 
(6) the emigration of large numbers 
of this class of young men to the cities 
of the North and West; (7) unwise re- 
strictions imposed upon the granting of 
charters for associated capital; (8) the 
absolute control of all civil offices and 
political power by one party ever since 
carpet-bag rule was overthrown in 1876. 

Among the suggestions in the interest 
of future growth and improvement, ma- 
terial and moral, made by Mr. Fish, the 
following seems to us the most weighty: 

“Alike for the sake of the good name of 
the State, and from motives of enlightened 
self-interest, see to it that the stigma of 
repudiation be removed by making, with the 
creditors of the State, such honorable set- 
tlement as they may be willing to freely 
accept.” 

The fact that Mississippi repudiated 
her State debt by popular vote before 
the civil war, and again in her State 
Constitution after the war, is, of course, 








well known, but the details are not so 
well remembered. The disgraceful affair 
dates back to the thirties, at which time 
a bank mania was raging in the South- 
ern country. The State decided to have 
a bank that would lend money to her 
needy planters. She incorporated the 
Union Bank, and issued State bonds to 
the amount of $5,000,000, to provide the 
capital. These she sold at the rate of 4s. 
6d. per dollar, which was the par value, 
Mr. Nicholas Biddle betng the buyer. 
Mr. Biddle sold them to various invest- 
ors in Europe and the United States. 
Most of them found their way to Eng- 
land and Holland. The money of the 
Union Bank was loaned on inadequate 
security and lost. The bank failed with- 
in two years, and the State defaulted on 
the interest of the bonds. In 1841 the 
Governor of the State recommended re- 
pudiation of the debt, on the ground that 
the bonds were illegal, and had been 
fraudulently issued. The Legislature 
then in session protested vigorously 
against the Governor’s recommendation, 
but the people sided with the Governor, 
and elected a new Legislature which 
agreed with him. 

At that time the Constitution of the 
State allowed suit to be brought against 
her in her own courts. The bondholders 
sued the State. The courts, including 
the Court of Errors and Appeals, re- 
peatedly held that the bonds were legal 
and valid claims against the State, but 
no appropriation was ever made by the 
Legislature for paying either principal 
or interest. In 1852 the question of levy- 
ing a tax to pay the interest on the 
bonds was submitted to a popular vote, 
and was decided in the negative by about 
4,000 majority. In the meantime, how- 
ever, another batch of State bonds, issued 
for the benefit of the Planters’ Bank in 
1831-2, had gone to default in 1839, and 
these were repudiated also. In 1875, in 
the carpet-bag era, the State adopted 
her present Constitution, which forbids 
the payment of either the Union or the 
Planters’ Bank bonds. 

It can never be too late to raise a 
voice for the payment of a just debt. 
Minnesota once repudiated her railroad 
debt, but eventually she removed that 
blot from her escutcheon. Virginia with- 
in recent years made a compromise with 
her creditors, which, if not wholly satis- 
factory to them, removed her from the 
list of repudiating States. Upon Missis- 
sippi alone rests the stigma of repudia- 
tion unrelieved by even the pretence of 
excuse. She is now abundantly able to 
assume that old debt. She can never 
lift up a clear brow among her sister 
commonwealths until she does so. 


THE TAXATION OF STREET RAIL- 
WAYS. 
The judgment of the Supreme Court 


of New Jersey, in the matter of the 
taxation of the right of way of a New- 
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ark traction company, is of very great 


importance. We cannot regard the 
question as settled until the Court of 
Errors shall have passed upon it; but 
it is obvious that the doctrine laid down 
by the Supreme Cqurt would greatly 
simplify the perplexed subject of fran- 
chise taxation. The point on which the 
decision turned was the nature of the 
right to occupy streets which railway 
companies For 
terious reason, tax-assessors have gen 
erally been unable to regard this right 
either as real estate or as personal 
property, and it required a special ses 
sion of the New York Legislature to 
shape a franchise tax bill declaring 
rights of this kind to be real estate. 
We are still ignorant whether the Court 
of Appeals will hold the legal definition 
of the term real property, as used in 
the Constitution, to be a proper exer- 
cise of legislative power, and the New 
Jersey decision suggests that such defi- 


possess. some mys 


nitions may well be intrusted to the 
courts. 
It is generally understood that any 


estate or interest in land, if superior to 
a temporary 
Hence it scarcely admits of question 
that the rights of the public in the 
bighways, even when the fee of the land 
not 
ture of real estate. 


license, is real estate. 


has been acquired, are of the na- 
When the 
mains in the abutting owners, the pub- 
lic has a perpetual easement, which is 
frequently of great value, and in cities 
has often to great ex 
pense. It is said that the municipal au 
thorities hold this easement as trustees 
for the public, but that does not affect 
the nature of the estate in the land. As 
the public does not tax itself, there has 
been no occasion to question the nature 
of its interest, and that it 
would excite surprise were any one to 
raise such a question seriously. Such 
interests have been frequently acquired 
by exercising the right of eminent do 
main, which is certainly to be called 
depriving citizens of their lands, if lan- 
guage is used intelligibly. 

What happens, then, when the public 
grants to a particular person or corpora- 
tion an exclusive right to occupy a high 
way for a certain It would 
seem that this an 
ment which is as much 
that out of which it is granted. If a 
private citizen grants a trolley com- 
pany a right of way through his land, 
he considers that he parts with some- 
thing of the nature of real property, 
and the trolley company probably thinks 
that it acquires a right of that nature. 
We venture to say that these companies 
make that such rights are con- 
veyed by deeds, which are recorded .with 


fee re- 


be acquired at 


we believe 


purpose? 
is a grant of ense- 


real estate as 


sure 


other conveyances of land. When they 
obtain grants from public authorities 
it is unnecessary to record them, but 


they are deeds nevertheless. Perhaps 
it is not going too far to say that, were 
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it not to escape taxation, the traction 
companies would never have thought 
of denying that their rights of way were 
estates in land. 

The arguments relied upon by the 
Newark company in opposing the tax 
assessed on its right of way were sub- 
stantially two in number. It maintained 
that this right was not real estate, and 
that, if it were, it was of no value, be- 
cause it was not exclusive. Justice Gar- 
rison, in his dissenting opinion, admits 
that the easement in the highways own- 
ed by the municipality is real estate, but 
maintains that the easement granted by 
the municipality is only an equitable 
interest. The municipality, he says, must 
retain the legal estate as trustee for the 
public. But this does not make it clear 
that an equitable interest in lands of 
such description, which is certainly 
much greater than that of a mortgagee, 
should not be taxable as real estate. 
Yhére have been fewer changes in the 
common law in New Jersey than in most 
States, and the distinction may be valid 
there; but it is doubtful if it would be 
generally sustained. 

The first argument, however, really 
rests on the second, which is one to be 
considered in the forum of common 
sense. The argument is that a trolley 
company has no greater right in the 
street than the foot traveller or the or- 
dinary vehicle, and that its right is 
therefore no more subject to taxation 
than theirs. Those who are familiar 
with the early history of railroads in 
this country will remember that they 
were at first regarded in the same way 
as the old turnpike companies. As 
every man might drive on the turnpike, 
so, it was expected, any one might hitch 
up his own locomotive and car, and 
make use of the railroad. But the dis- 
astrous consequences of this meth- 
od of railway operation were im- 
mediately discovered, and the result has 
been that the steam railroads have an 
exclusive easement in the land on which 
they operate, and their interest in this 
land seems to be real estate, if any in- 
terest in land can be. It would be pe- 
dantic to contend that when certain in- 
dividuals are empowered by law to re- 
move certain others from their homes, 
and expel them from their lands, in or- 
der to carry on the business of trans- 
portation, the rights thus transferred 
are not rights in land, They are prac- 
tleally all the rights in land that have 
any value whatever, 

The prevailing opinion in the New 
Jersey Supreme Court presents the mat- 
ter clearly and forcibly. “As between 
the city of Newark, having such title to 
the highways, and the trolley company, 
the latter has acquired the right to lay 
on the soil the foundations for its 


tracks, to lay rails thereupon, and the 
right to the continuous, uninterrupted 
occupancy of such part of the public 
estate. Its poles and its tracks are there 
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permanently, to the exclusion of any 
other person who might desire to oc- 
cupy the land.” To say that such a 
right is no greater than that enjoyed 
by the public in general, is, in the words 
of the Court, “in conflict with the evi- 
dence of our senses.” Should this sen- 
sible view come to prevail, the problem 
of taxing traction companies would be- 
come only a problem of just assessment. 
The monopoly of the use of the streets 
is certainly property of value, and there- 
fore taxable. The earnings of the trac- 
tion companies will enable the asses- 
sors to judge of the value of these lucra- 
tive privileges. 


PUBLIC MORALITY AND THE THEA- 
TRE. 

More journals than one, in recent 
years, have directed attention to the 
necessarily demoralizing effect upon the 
public at large of indecency upon the 
stage, and have urged the importance 
of imposing some restraint upon an evil 
which has been growing for a good 
while, attained serious proportions long 
ago, and threatens now to relegate mod- 
esty to the limbo of extinct virtues. A 
note of alarm on the same subject is 
sounded by an Englishwoman, in an 
Iinglish review. She asks whether it 
can be possible that the girls of the ris- 
ing generation are really deficient in 
that natural delicacy which is among 
the most precious attributes of the sex 
and points to their habitual presence 
at entertainments of acknowledged im- 
propriety, as a justification of her in- 
quiry. Their complacent enjoyment in 
the theatre of unseemly words and ac- 
tions, of which they would profess ab- 
horrence elsewhere, can be explained, 
she argues, in only one of two ways! 
cither impurity does not shock them, 
and their ordinary assumption of mod- 
esty is a conventional sham, or else they 
cherish the delusion, which is incredi- 
ble, that the theatre is so essentially un- 
real, so disconnected from actual life, 
that nothing said or done in it matters 
much to the beholder. 

There can be no doubt that the vio- 
lations in our theatres of the laws of 
common propriety have been growing 
more frequent and more flagrant of late, 
and especially in those houses which 
are supposed to be supported mainly by 
the most cultivated classes of society. 
During the last few months, not to be 
too specific, there have been presented, 
in first-class theatres, several plays 
abounding not only in unclean sugges- 
tion, but even in grossly coarse action, 
without exciting any symptoms of sur- 
prise or indignation on the part of the 
audience. On the contrary, the most 
“risky” scenes, as it is now the fashion 
to call them, were received with every 
sign of cordial approbation by both male 
and female spectators. It is also a fact 
that some of the plays which, one would 








have thought, ought to have been most 
objectionable to persons of refined taste, 
have attracted their largest audiences 
at the afternoon performances, which, 
as everybody knows, are attended chiefly 
by women. 

The most obvious inference from all 
this, that the women of to-day, or a 
large proportion of them, are depraved, 
or, to put it more euphemistically, less 
dainty in their instincts than those of 
preceding generations, is not necessarily 
the true one. It does not follow that 
all the women seen at such perform- 
ances are there of malice prepense, that 
they go to them more than once, or that 
they are attracted by what is worst in 
them. But, however this may be, there 
can be no dispute as to the existence of 
a considerable body of playgoers with 
an appetite for foul or coarse flavors— 
an appetite which grows by what it feeds 
on—or as to the debasing effect upon the 
public of a theatrical policy which caters 
to it. Innocence herself could not long 
breathe an atmosphere so polluted with- 
out contamination. The commercial 
managers, upon whom the responsibility 
for unwholesome productions primarily 
rests, contend, of course, that they have 
no discretion in the matter, that their 
financial existence depends upon their 
compliance with the law of supply and 
demand, and that they would have to go 
out of business if they did not give the 
public what it wanted. Over and over 
again has the utter fallacy of this de- 
fence been pointed out, but none the 
less do they continue to repeat the old 
silly parrot cry. 

A moment’s reflection is sufficient to 
convince any person of ordinary intel- 
ligence that the public has no means of 
expressing a demand, or at all events, 
never does express anything like a gen- 
eral demand, for any particular kind of 
dramatic entertainment, whereas the 
character of the future supply is deter- 
mined arbitrarily by the managers. The 
sole privilege of the theatre-goer is the 
right to choose between the various per- 
formances provided for him. He natu- 
rally selects the best that he can find, but 
this is no proof that he is contented 
with what he gets, or that he would not 
have preferred something better. The 
success or failure of a play is itself 
no evidence of its quality, or necessari- 
ly of its real popularity, which can be 
demonstrated only by its vitality in suc- 
cessive revivals. A fictitious and lucra- 
tive popularity may be, and often has 
been, maintained for weeks, or even 
months, by the arts of advertisement, 
the notoriety of a performer, a strik- 
ing novelty of scenic effect, the momen- 
tary interest of the topic, or the shame- 
less promise of some peculiar audacity. 

It is true, doubtless, that some abom- 
inable plays have flourished amazingly 
for a season, but it is also true that 
very few of them are long-lived. Like 
other rubbish, they blaze fiercely for a 
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brief period, and then collapse in a malo- 
dorous fizzle. Almost all of the plays 
which endure-apart from the master- 
pieces—are essentially innocent, with 
honest appeals to the fundamental emo- 
tions or the common humor of human- 
ity. How is this indisputable fact to 
be reconciled with the alleged craving 
of the great body of the public for the 
impure* How is it that the most suc- 
cessful plays of the present period, not 
only in this city, but in London, in- 
clude such entirely innocent pieces as 
“A Royal Family,” “Brother Officers,” 
and “The Second in Command’? The 
reference here is not to literary or ar- 
tistic merit, but to the mere vulgar ca- 
pacity for money-making—the one man- 
agerial standard of virtue. How is it 
that “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” after forty 
years of maltreatment, can still draw 
crowds in all parts of the country, if 
the mind of the masses is inclined to 
the unclean? 

There is no evidence of any kind to 
support such a theory. The popular 
books of the day, which are sold by the 
hundreds of thousands, may not repre- 
sent the highest literary standard, but 
they are not immoral or coarse. More- 
over, the cheaper entertainments in the 
music-halls and the minor theatres are 
almost invariably decent, however much 
they may be lacking in sense or refine- 
ment. It seems that it is only in the 
higher, or rather the more expensive, 
order of theatres that scenes are repre- 
sented and words are uttered which no 
self-respecting man or woman ought to 
be able to see or hear without indigna- 
tion. 


THE AMHERST ECLIPSE EXPEDITION 
—Ii. 


SINGAPORE, April 23, 1901. 


A vertical sun, luxuriant foliage, throng- 
ing specimens of every nation on earth, and 
obvious British rule, masterful, benign, un- 
questioned—these are Singapore, or S’pore, 
as the wilted residents from more temperate 
regions write it. Countless jinrikishas 
drawn by Chinese coolies, local hackney car- 
riages, or gharries, with their kitten-like 
ponies, bullock-carts driven by Malays or 
Klings, open victorias of English residents, 
the high cart affected by wealthy Chinese 
with its footmen and outriders often in a 
livery of gold-embroidered green velvet, 
people from Mandalay and Burmah, Siam 
and Java, Cingalese men with carefully ar- 
ranged hair and round tortoise-shell combs, 
Germans, Dutch, Japanese, fill the streets. 
And here (unlike the United States, where 
immediately upon landing every emigrant at- 
tempts to become American, his nationality 
unrecognizable after a few weeks) everybody 
as a matter of course preserves unaltered 
the characteristics of his race in dress, cus- 
toms, language; making of Singapore the 
most cosmopolitan city on the globe. 

Hither have come eclipse expeditions from 
many countries, on their way into the path 
of shadow which will fall comparatively near 
Fifteen or sixteen of these parties have es- 
tablished themselves on the west coast of 








Sumatra, chiefly at Padang, or just below at 
Painan. Among those who have chosen this 
position is Mr. Newall of Cambridge, chief 
of the British Eclipse Expedition, and with 
him Mr. F. W. Dyson, chief assistant to the 
Astronomer Royal at Greenwich. They have 
in their equipment a Thompson photohello- 
graph, historic from having been successful- 
ly used by the Astronomer Royal in India 
in 1898 and last year in Portugal, and a 
double camera for photographing the long 
streamers of the outer corona. The possible 
rotation of the corona will also be inves- 
tigated. The United States Naval Observa- 
tory party, in charge of Prof, A. N. Skinner, 
passed Singapore about ten days ago, pro- 
ceeding on the Buffalo to Padang. In ad- 
dition to Prof. W. S. Eichelberger, Mr. 
F. B. Littell, Mr. G. H. Peters, Mr. 
L. E. Jewell, and Mr. W. W.  Din- 
widdie of the Observatory, a number of 
astronomers from other institutions accom- 
pany them—Prof. E. E. Barnard of the 
Yerkes Observatory, Dr. S. A. Mitchell of 
Columbia University, Dr. W. J. Humphreys 
of the University of Virginia, Dr. N. E. Gil- 
bert of Johns Hopkins, and Dr. H. D. Curtis 
of Leander McCormick Observatory. Their 
work will be photographic, spectroscopic, 
and polariscopic, and several stations have 
been planned, the provisional localities to be 
changed should it be deemed wiser, upon ar- 
rival. One, however, will probably be at 
Fort de Kock, near the northern border, 
others at Solok, about thirty miles from 
the centre, and at the central line farther 
south. 

During the last week of March, Professor 
Perrine of the Lick Observatory, with Mr. 
R. H. Curtis as assistant, arrived, and also 
Prof. Shin Hirayama and Mr. K. Hirayama 
from Tokyo University, all of whom left 
very soon for Padang. The Dutch astron- 
omers, Mr. Wilterdink of the Leyden Ob- 
servatory, Professors Nyland and Julius of 
Utrecht, sailed about the middle of March 
directly for Padang, near which certain 
members of the Jesuit mission at Calcutta 
will set up their instruments. From the 
Institute of Technology in Boston, the party 
is in charge of Prof. A. E. Burton, assisted 
by Mr. George L. Hosmer and Mr. Harrison 
W. Smith of the Institute and Mr. Gerard 
H. Matthes of the United States Geological 
Survey. Mr. Matthes is a native of Holland, 
who came to the United States in 1891, grad- 
vating at the Institute four years later, and 
becoming a citizen of the United States. 
They left New York on February 23, and 
have established their station on high 
ground near the terminus of the railway run- 
ning from Padang to mines in the moun- 
tains. Magnetic and pendulum observations 
will be made, as well as photographs of the 
corona, the region near the sun, and of the 
shadow bands. Mr. A. Lawrence Rotch, di- 
rector of Blue Hill Meteorological Observa- 
tory, and Professor Upton of Brown Univer- 
sity are expected just before the eclipse, for 
observations chiefly meteorological. 

It is, perhaps, unfortunate that so many 
important expeditions and fine instruments 
are gathered in one locality. Should weather 
conditions prove unkind on the great eclipse 
day, all would probably suffer equal de- 
feat under such circumstances. On the 
other hand, should clear skies prevail, an 
extensive and brilliant success must be re- 
corded Padang is, of course, somewhat 
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instruments than Borneo or Celebes; and 
while totality is longer on the west coast 
of Sumatra than in the latter islands, 
weather conditions do not promise as fa 
vorably as farther east In Makassar Strait, 
or farther west at Mauritius, where Mr. 
Maunder of the Royal Observatory at Green- 
wich will work in connection with Mr. Clax 
ton, director of the Observatory. The Dutch 
Goverament has kindly announced that no 
duties or examinations will be required on 
anything brought by the astronomers, even 
of articles commonly not exempt from the 
tariff 


Professor Todd, in charge of the Amherst 
College Eclipse Expedition, has established 
his observing station at Singkep, a small 
Dutch island under the residency of Rhiow, 
of the Dutch East Indies, and also under 
the Sultan of Lingga. It is about 170 miles 
southeast of Singapore, almost exactly at 
the centre of the eclipse track. Dabok, the 
only town on Singkep, is headquarters of a 
tin company, whose officials, in addition to 
the general Government courtesies, have 
most generously offered every facility for ob- 
servation, as well as workmen and comfort 
in living during our stay on these equatorial 
shores. Dabok is fourteen miles north of 
the exact central line of totality, and thirty 
miles south of the equator. Though farther 
east than Padang, Its totality is six min 
utes and fifteen seconds, which is precisely 
the same, Padang being farther north of 
the central line than Dabok 

Professor Todd, with his assistants and 
instruments, is already at Singkep, for 
eclipses will not wait, even for royalty; so 
it remained for the unofficial members of his 
party to participate at Singapore in the fes 
tivities attending the visit of the Duke and 
Duchess of Cornwall and York. From Gibral 
tar onward we have been but two or three 
days in advance of the Ophir and her dis 
tinguished company; while English and colo 
nial newspapers have been filled for weeks 
with descriptions of their departure, the 
preparations for welcome, and programmes 
to be carried out from England to Australia 
Singapore may not be more loyal than the 
other colonies visited, but her greeting must 
have been more picturesque. For many days 
in advance the streets have been aflame 
with brilliant decorations, Malay, Indian, 
Chinese. Triumphal arches, in a dozen na- 
tive shapes, spanned every important cor- 
ner, with huge iridescent dragons curling 
about columns, and welcomes in many lan- 
guages and tints suspended in every square 
and thoroughfare. The enormous pink lotus, 
with its green leaves; strange animals, birds, 
and fishes, tropical fruits and flowers—float 
ed or clung or swung on every hand. The 
streets were turned into tunnels, or arcades, 
by roofs of bright-colored stuffs and cano 
pies of green, and at sunset a million lights 
flashed out in the midst, bringing into 
strangely glowing beauty the bats and but- 
terflies and blossoms which by day were 
merely colored shapes. At night the dragons’ 
eyes flashed fire, the crabs and lobstera took 
on soft, gleaming reds as the lights shone 
through; and strings and festoons of lan 
terns in every conceivable shape, like pul- 
sating globes of red and green and yellow 
flame, were looped and crossed over the 
streets and along the house-fronts, and deco 
rative sentiments in Chinese characters 
glowed in every color from a thousand cor- 
ners. It was @ fairy city, even more beau- 
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tiful, because more varied, than Japanese 
matsuri adornments. 

On Sunday morning, April 21, the Ophir 
was sighted very early, and about eleven 
o'clock the royal party landed on Johnson's 
Pier, beautifully carpeted, and decorated 
with palms and flags for their reception. It 
was a brilliant scene, with the high sun 
blazing through a cloudless tropical sky; 
the Madras infantry, in thin khaki uniform 
and turbans, drawn up in line; and the 
splendid Sikh cavalry in scarlet coats and 
dark blue turbans galloping as guard before 
and after the Duke and Duchess in their 
carriage, while every building was hidden 
under flags and pennants, every window and 
balcony gay with spectators, and tiers of 
special seats around the square formed 
pyramids of pretty summer gowns and fair 
Southern faces. In the evening the guests 
drove down from Government house, and 
spent an hour or two in the Chinese quar- 
ter, whose streets had been cleared of jin- 
rikishas and other vehicles for their pas- 
sage. The most gorgeous lighting and dec- 
oration of all was reserved for this evening, 
and wonderfully beautiful it was. On Mon- 
day the programme was almost continuous, 
the most interesting, perhaps, in the morn- 
ing, when the Duke and Duchess, at the 
Town Hall, received the addresses of loyal 
bodies, and the Sultans of native states were 
presented. The only address read was that 
from Singapore, in English, to which the 
Duke replied ir a short manly speech; the 
native dignitaries giving written loyalty 
in magnificent boxes and cases of gold, sil- 
ver, ivory, tortoise-shell, which correspond- 
ed in richness with theirsuperb robes of state. 
After tiffiin the children’s celebration oc- 
curred at the big Chinese pagoda, crowned 
by a heroic statue of “Britannia’; and 
then the Duke, with a number of his suite, 
came over to see the polo game in the cool 
of the afternoon, where a fine ground, per- 
fect horses and riders, and a sky shaded by 
piles of shining cumulus caused him to 
linger for an hour or more. 

The torchlight procession, with more than 
sixty floats, representing every sort of char- 
acteristic native custom, with undulating 
dragons more than a hundred feet long, 
native dances, and battles of fishes, wound 
gorgeously through the grounds of Govern- 
ment House in the evening. In deference to 
the Court mourning, no public reception was 
given for presentations to their Royal High- 
nesses, and at all the functions ladies wore 
black or white only. 

On Tuesday morning, 23d, the Ophir sail- 
ed away for Australia, amid the deafening 
salutes of cannon, the waving of flags, and 
a regatta for small boats, and with every 
ship in the harbor dressed from truck to 
waterline. To-day the decorations are be- 
ing carefully taken down, and bullock-carts 
of lanterns and palms, inscriptions and 
flags file by in trustworthy charge of Kling 
drivers. The streets, though still pictur- 
esque, are returning to their normal aspect 
of shops and traffic. The great holiday is 
over. MABEL Loomis Topp. 


ART AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
LONDON, May, 1901. 
The success of the Royal Academy seldom 
depends upon a question of art; and this 


spring, so far as the great public is concern- 
ed, M. Benjamin-Constant’s portrait of 


Queen Victoria is the “picture of the year.” 





None other is being quite so much discuss- 


ed, and praised, and damned. It was in the 
Paris Exhibition last summer. There 
artists passed it with a shrug; it seemed a 
pity that a painter of M. Benjamin-Con- 
stant’s ability should stoop to so paltry a 
device to express the dignity and splendor of 
royalty. In London, at the King’s special 
command, it is hung in a centre of honor, 
on a wall by itself, in the midst of draperies 
and palms. It is the manner of its recep- 
tion here that gives it its interest. It com- 
pletes appropriately the history of the royal 
patronage of art during the Victorian period. 

It was natural that, after the death of 
the Queen, the effort should be made to 
endow her with every virtue, and en- 
thusiasts should be ready to see in her a 
great connoisseur, a noble patron of art, 
an artist herself. But in calmer moments 
the most loyal admit that, as some one said 
the other day, the life of royalty during the 
Victorian reign was essentially ‘‘middle- 
class,” and appreciation of art is not a 
middle-class prerogative. The Queen did en- 
courage painters and sculptors, she even dab- 
bled in art, as she dabbled in literature, and 
her water-colors, etchings, and lithographs 
have been seen in exhibitions and at sales. 
The taste of the amateur, however, is not in- 
fallible, and, certainly, the Queen, with all 
the good will in the world, usually managed 
to encourage artists of least distinction, 
foreigners by preference. The ‘‘Painter to 
the Queen” has only too often been the 
painter unknown beyond the royal circle. 
From Wilkie and Winterhalter, the two 
most notable, to the manufacturers of the 
Jubilee pictures, there has not been one 
really great artist to do for her what Hol- 
bein did for Henry VIII., Vandyck for 
Charles I. The house of Hanover never con- 
tinued worthily the fine traditions of the 
Tudors and the Stuarts. And yet, it is in 
the portrait by the master that the mightiest 
sovereign lives longest, and many hoped till 
the end that the Queen, to whom years had 
given the beauty of old age and the charac- 
ter developed during a long reign, would 
forget her natural delight in the mediocre 
and sit to a distinguished artist. Instead, 
we have as her last portrait M. Benjamin- 
Constant’s, painted, as, he explains, not from 
life, but from a “‘likeness,”’ probably a photo- 
graph. It is said that, when finished, tae 
portrait was submitted to the Queen, who 
was so pleased that she did allow him a few 
minutes’ sitting. But there is little sug- 
gestion of this in the work itself. 

M. Benjamin-Constant’s Queen is a lay 
figure arranged in shapeless, incoherent 
draperies, holding a fan and handkerchief 
to denote the woman, crowned and seated 
oa the throne in the House of Lords to de- 
note the Queen. The painter has told us, in 
a late number of Harper's, how impressed 
he was during his visit to the House of 
Lords, how he there had visions of majesty. 
But never were visions recorded in more 
theatrical commonplace. The background 
might have been borrowed from the Lyceum, 
and so also might the stream of brilliant 
light that falls from an unseen window upon 
the head of the Queen and upon her golden 
throne. The design is without dignity, the 
effect without splendor. But this is the 
portrait offered to the public with the royal 
and official sanction. I have written of it at 
length because of the prominence given it 
at the Academy, and insisted upon by the 
King, who has already shown his active 





interest in art matters by this public ap- 
proval of M. Benjamin-Constant and his pa- 
tronage of Professor Herkomer. It looks as 
if British artists have not much more to ex- 
pect from the present reign than from the 
past. 

If M. Benjamin-Constant absorbs the at- 
tention of the public at the Academy, Mr. 
Sargent as surely attracts the artist. It 
seems to me it would be an advantage to 
Mr. Sargent not to show, during the next 
year or two, in the Academy, where there is 
danger of his losing eventually all sense 
of proportion. Among the anemic Academi- 
cians, he towers a giant in physical strength 
and technical ability. But then, it is so 
easy to tower in an exhibition from which, 
gradually, the more accomplished outsider 
is being banished. Hither he is rejected, or 
else contemptuous treatment in the past has 
taught him the wisdom of not submitting 
his work. Nothing has struck me so much 
this spring as the absence of men whose 
reputation is great abroad, and who, at 
home, are honored in every other gallery. 
I need not refer to Mr. Whistler; that is an 
old story. But such promising portrait- 
painters among the younger men as Mr. 
Greiffenhagen, Mr. C. H. Shannon, Mr. Steer, 
Lave no place. The Glasgow School, with 
one or two exceptions, have definitively ceas- 
ed to expose themselves to the Academical 
insult. You look in vain through the cata- 
logue for the names of landscape painters 
of the position of Mr. Muhrman, Mr. Pep- 
percorn, Mr. Mura, Mr. Priestman. In a 
word, artists in whom Mr. Sargent might 
find dangerous competitors do not appear, 
and he has the stage to himself. 

He fills it sensationally, it cannot be de- 
nied, with his portrait group of the ‘‘Daugh- 
ters of A. Wertheimer, Esq.” It is one of 
the portraits that make you fancy Mr. Sar- 
gent’s studio a sort of confessional, where 
the unfortunate sitter can conceal no secret 
of race or individual character. Again, he 
has painted as background a quiet room, 
low in tones and peaceful, a few pictures 
on the walls, a tall Oriental jar standing 
to one side. He seems to have lingered 
tenderly over the detail; to have spent his 
refinement on the subdued gold of the 
frames, that he might bring out with great- 
er force—brutality, I was on the point of 
saying—the figures of the two sisters in 
glowing red and white, the arm of one twin- 
ed about the waist of the other, who stand, 
side by side, in a full, clear light. Both 
are painted with all Mr. Sargent’s clever- 
ness and vivacity. The open fan held by 
one is in itself a marvel, so audacious is its 
foreshortening. After the Richmonds, the 
Herkomers, the Oulesses, they have life 
and substance. But their cleverness is 
over-emphasized. They fairly jump at you 
from the canvas; that low-toned room could 
not possibly hold within itself two such 
brilliant creatures; and the self-revelation, 
the race-revelation, in their faces makes 
you turn away as if to look longer were 
an indiscretion. It is astonishing that Mr. 
Sargent can be so clever, but art is not 
merely cleverness. Place the portrait in 
the room just now consecrated to Velasquez 
at the Guildhall, and I am afraid it would 
seem but flippant and crude in the midst 
of the stately kings and princes and states- 
men of the Spanish master. Indeed, Mr. 
Sargent can do better, and has done better, 
in a quiet half-length portrait of ‘Mrs. 
Charles Russell’ that hangs opposite: a lady 
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in pale rose and white, standing, with her 
face in shadow, her elbows resting on a 
table close to a beautifully painted silver 
lamp. There is as much character expressed 
in the nervous face, the long thin neck, the 
sensitive hands, as in his more daring fig- 
ures, while the canvas has the pictorial 
unity and restraint Mr. Sargent so often 
chooses to neglect. He shows several other 
portraits, three of men, two of family 
groups: the “Sir George Sitwell and His 
Family” having been much talked about 
because of the splendid rendering of tapes- 
try and ornament in a luxuriously appointed 
room. But the figures seem to have been 
dropped by chance into the composition: 
the man in hunting clothes, his wife in eve- 
ning gown, the two children playing on the 
floor, have absolutely no relation to each 
other. 

Mr. Abbey is not very interesting this 
year. He has a picture of ‘‘Crusaders Sight- 
ing Jerusalem,’ but it is rather too ob- 
vious and theatrical in both design and 
color. He shows no drawings, always a 
reason for regret. ‘‘Subject’’ pictures are 
fewer than ever. Mr. Orchardson repeats, 
but on a small scale, the pale golden-toned 
interior he can paint so charmingly. Sir 
Edward Poynter and Sir Alma-Tadema are 
faithful to the classics, Mr. Waterhouse to 
myths and symbolism. Of their work little 
is to be said that has not been said before. 

The Queen’s funeral has its records; Mr. 

‘Wyllie painting the solemn pageant on 
water, Mr. John Charlton, the pageant in 
the streets of London. But both are so 
chilled and intimidated by the royal motive 
that on their canvases there is no pageant 
at all. It is curious to note the benumbing, 
paralyzing effect of royalty on the British 
artist of the present generation. Mr. On- 
slow Ford, a sculptor who has produced 
much that is delightful, was commissioned 
by the city of Manchester to design a me- 
morial to Queen Victoria, and is showing the 
result in the Academy. It is on a colossal 
scale, in marble and bronze; but, bewildered, 
his one device to give majesty and might 
to the figure of the seated Queen is to over- 
power it by the voluminous flow of the 
royal robes that fall in billows and billows 
of bronze on either side, the base of the 
monument curving violently out to receive 
them. Exhausted, apparently, by this effort, 
he had no courage left for the upper part 
of the throne, which is small and insig- 
nificant, out of all proportion. A _ small, 
unpretending bust by Mr. Brock is more 
satisfactory, probably for the simple reason 
that there was less chance to go astray. 
But it does not inspire one to hope great 
things for the Victoria Memorial it is pro- 
posed to erect in London. Mr. Brock has 
already received the commission as sculp- 
tor, while five architects are to compete for 
the honor of working with him. The noise 
of the public dissatisfaction with this ar- 
rangement and the public demand for an 
open competition has probably reached 
America. But at one time the public pro- 
test was no less loud against Sir William 
Richmond’s decoration of St. Paul’s, and no- 
thing has come of it; Sir William Richmond 
goes placidly on covering Wren’s walls with 
his mosaics. It will probably be the same 
with the Victoria Memorial. The outcry 
has been made, no attention has been paid 
to it, and the competitors will remain the 
five appointed. To “sit tight’ is the policy 
of the wise in England. 





There is nothing else of importance in 
the sculpture-room, except Mr. Sargent’s 
fine crucifix, the model for which was shown 
last year. The landscapes are not of very 
striking merit; the more ambitious they 
are, the less successful. Here and there 
you come upon a charming little study of 
light by Mr. Stott and Mr. Clausen, and 
more violent experiments by Mr. La 
Thangue. Mr. Thaulow, in his renderings of 
snow and ice and the luminous winter sky, 
impresses one nowhere else as so wonderful 
a technician; a fact easy to understand. 
Pleasant pastorals by Mr. Lemon also await 
the patient visitor who searches for them, 
and these are really all. It is not an en- 
couraging year’s harvest if you consider 
the number of Government and County Coun- 
cil schools, and the increasing army of art- 
ists who eke out their incomes by opening 
their studios to students. As for the water- 
colors and the black-and-white, they invite 
silence. N. N. 
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THE FLOYD OBELISK. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: Memorial Day in Sioux City was cel- 
ebrated by a dedication. There was a pro- 
cession, military and civic, with banners, 
songs, speeches, and prayers, on an uninhab- 
ited bluff three miles south of the city. This 
ceremony was before an obelisk a hundred 
feet high, in proportions as well as altitude 
reproducing the ideal hecatompedon of 
Karnak, which pilgrims on the Nile are con- 
tent to go up so far to see. The highest 
word writ large on the obelisk was Floyd. 
Beneath was the following legend, displayed 
in fifteen lines: 

“This shaft marks the burial place of 
Sergeant Charles Floyd, a member of the 
Lewis and Clark expedition. He died in his 
country’s service, and was buried near this 
spot August 20, 1804. Graves of such men 
are pilgrim shrines—shrines to no class or 
creed confined. Erected a. p. 1900 by the 
Floyd Memorial Association, assisted by the 
United States and by the State of Iowa.” 


The words on the east face of this shaft de- 
clare it a memorial of the first step in prov- 
idential expansion westward, and from its 
base, which stands one hundred and twenty- 
five feet above the Missouri water-level, 
there is a wide outlook over both Nebraska 
and South Dakota. 

Floyd’s name stands highest and on the 
forefront of this pillar for several reasons. 
He was the first soldier that died in ow 
country’s service in the trans-Missouri pur- 
chase, and was laid in the earth beneath the 
first cedar post marking peaceful advance by 
comrades who first burst through the conti- 
nent to the mouth of the Columbia. He was 
thus a prototype and representative of mit- 
lions who were to follow. The grave was 
revisited two years afterwards by his fel- 
low-adventurers when homeward bound. In 
1832 Catlin, the first canoe artist who 
sketched the great river downward from the 
Yellowstone, lingered nowhere so long and 
lovingly. At the end of seven years more, 
Nicollet, in charge of a Government steam- 
er, set upright the fallen cedar post which 
had been placed at the new-made grave. It 
was fifty years after Floyd's death before 
any American settled near, yet in 1857, when 
a river flood tore away much of the burial 
hill, ploneerg rescued the perishing skeleton 











and reinterred it out back 
ward on the same bluff. The bluff continued 
to be called Sergeant's, and the river enter 
ing the Missouri at its foot Floyd's 
so named by his companions; but no stone 
or post showed the place of the second inter 
ment. 

In the ninetieth year, however. after 
Floyd's death, Mr. Thwaites, Secretary of the 
Wisconsin Historical in exploring 
the chaos of writings garnered in Madison 
by his predecessor, came across a manuscript 
which neither he nor any one else had imag 
ined to have ever existed at all-—a journal 
by Floyd; an itinerary creeping in petty pace 
from day to day from the start up the Mis 
souri for ninety-seven days, even to the day 
before his death. No sooner was this find 
noised abroad than Prof. J. D. Butler was 
invited to speak about it in Boston, 
the American Antiquarian Society, at their 
next meeting, and the document, with his 
remarks, was printed in the very words of 
its author by the Society, both in their Pro. 


of harm's way 


both 


Society 


before 


ceedings 


(vol ix., p. 224-252), and in sep 

arates. 
A rumor of this publication and then a 
stray copy of it reached Sioux City. If not 


the creator of local zeal, it was at least the 
match which kindled it into a blaze 
at once followed there by study 
monumental edition of Lewis & 
by shame that Floyd 
memorial post—indeed, that no mortal knew 
where he lay. 


It was 
of Coues’s 
Clark, 
without 


and 


lay even a 


It was only after much baf 


fled but renewed endeavor that his bone 
were detected by codperative search As 
this find in 1895 occurred on Memorial Day 
the association then formed chose that day 
for dedicating whatever monument they 
might be able to build. Meantime they en 
closed the relics in-a funeral-urn, on which 
Professor Butler laid the journal which he 
had come five hundred miles to bring. The 
urn was placed in the same grave, beneath 
a massive slab suitably inscribed, which 
proved the corner-stone of the obelisk. The 
journal was an acorn which, within six 
years, grew into a hecatompedon grander 


than any oak ever planted. It gave birth to 


a memorial standing in a park of over twenty 
and tomb of 


acres, itself surpassed by a 


honor over no single man less than a nation 


al President. 


The function on the bluff, over befor 
noon, was followed after dinner in the city 
by a speech from John A. Kasson, the lowa 
diplomat, concerning the Louisiana pur 


chase, and consequent expansion through the 
world of the West. the Ro 
mance of Floyd's book was told by Professor 
Butler, the first the 
Floyd Association. He pointed out a met 

tion, now recognized Floyd's MS., 
in the only letter dispatched .o Jefferson by 


In the evening 


charter member of 


as of 
Lewis while on his westward way. He tras 
ed its transmission to St. Louis, to Floyd's 
father in Kentucky to Madison 
and accounted for its remaining so long in 
hiding there. 
he had argued in the 


and thence 


The year before its discovery 
Nation (Nos. 1478-79) 


that such a find was not only possible, but 
probable, and had urged search. He «de 
clared the autograph which he held up as 


a secular ostensorium to be an obelisk which 


Floyd, building wiser than he knew, had 
made for himself, and which, thanks to al 
phabetic letters and the art preservative, 
would go out into all the earth, while the 
stones piled in his honor must stand sta 
tionary, and would endure when they had 
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crumbled into the sands from which they 
had been conglomerated. Forma mentis 
eterna, Yet he rejoiced in the obelisk, pray- 
ing that it might rival the longevity of its 
Egyptian model, whose years are already 
seven times five hundred, and might pass on 
as long as the testimony of the Roman obe- 
lisk which witnessed the martyr faith of 
Christians burned around it by Nero, and 
the words, “Christus vivit, 
Christus regnat, Christus vincit, Christus 
vindicat suum populum ab omni malo.” 

The cost of this memorial was $20,000, half 
of it paid by the State and nation. In the 
judgment of its author and finisher, Capt. 
H. M. Chittenden, U. S. Engineers, it must 
have cost much more but for conditions un- 
expectedly auspicious. The weight of its 
base is 278 tons; of the superstructure, 566 
tons. The material is Kettle River sand- 
stone, which is reputed to be of perdurable 
: or ie A 


which bears 


toughness. 


Sroux Crry, lowa, June 1, 1901, 


Notes. 


The power of association has often been 
tested in the case of new illustrations for 
old classics, and now the Messrs. Harper an- 
nounce that Mr, Peter Newell is to challenge 
comparison with Sir John Tenniel by fur- 
nishing designs for a fresh edition of ‘Alice 
Our droll American does 





in Wonderland.’ 
not lack courage. 

Librarians who have received a prospec- 
tus of the ‘Universal Classic Manuscripts,’ 
should know that it is simply a reproduction 
of the ‘Facsimiles. of Royal, Historical, Lit- 
erary, and Other Autographs,’ issued by the 
British Museum in 1895-99, and sold at about 
half the price asked for this reproduction. 
The prospectus makes no mention of the 
source from which the work is drawn, and, 
in fact, by speaking of it as ‘‘perhaps the 
most important publication inaugurated in 
the new century,’ distinctly conceals its 
source; yet the only difference is in a spe- 
cial introduction by 8S. M. Hamilton of the 
Bureau of Rolls, Washington. 

A fourth edition in five years of Prof. 
Kuno Francke’s ‘Social Forces in German 
testifies to the solid worth and 
singularity of a work which we reviewed at 
considerable length on its first appearance, 
To conform with the English edition, the 
title has now been changed to ‘A History of 
German Literature as Determined by Social 
Forces’ (Henry Holt & Co.), and this is cer- 
tainly more apt, as suggestive of the ref- 
erence book rather than of the essay. Some 
enlargement has been effected by draughts 
from the author's ‘Glimpses of Modern Ger- 
man Culture’ and otherwise, 


Literature’ 


College teachers of English will be inter- 
ested tn a useful little book, entitled ‘The 
Beginnings of English Literature,’ by Prof. 
Chariton M. Lewis of Yale (Ginn & Co.). 
Obviously and avowedly the volume is not 
intended to serve as a manual of its fleld; 
its purpose in the orientation of 
young students who are about to approach 
the first-hand study of the greater English 
classics. Without being unduly sketchy, the 
treatment has been guided by commendable 
principles of and selection. 
After introductory chapters upon 
“The Making of the Race” and “The Mak- 
ing of the Language,”’ there are an excellent 
account of the important mediwval 


is to ald 


condensation 


concise 


more 








types and tendencies of literature, a good 
chapter on Chaucer, and a discussion, ade- 
quate to its end, of the English writing of 
the fifteenth and early sixteenth century, 
and of the meaning of the Renaissance. The 
form is attractive and the substance trust- 
worthy throughout. Literary generaliza- 
tions are wisely avoided. These qualities, 
coupled with its copious and well-chosen ex- 
tracts, should make the book valuable in the 
actual instruction of underclassmen. 

Dr. H. Drinkwater’s lectures on ‘First Aid 
to the Injured’ (London: Dent; New York: 
Macmillan) are excellent for laymen in the 
presence of accidents. However, the time- 
honored direction for a woman whose clothes 
are on fire to lie down—amended here by the 
vigorous injunction to the bystander, ‘‘if she 
is standing when you see her, catch hold of 
her dress-collar or her hair from behind, 
and pull her down backwards without warn- 
ing’’—may sometimes be modified by con- 
sideration of the circumstances. The danger 
to be avoided is the burning of the woman, 
not of her clothes. The clothing, therefore, 
should be drawn from the person, and 
frequently all that is required is to take 
her dress between the hands and draw 
it outward, smothering the flame by 
rapid friction downward and away. In in- 
cipient fires that frequently is sufficient. 
The little book is profusely illustrated, gen- 
erally to the advantage of the text. But a 
scheme intended to demonstrate the circula- 
tion (fig. 9) would surely mislead the student 
who had no other knowledge of the situation 
of the lungs and other viscera than as there 
displayed. 

The ‘Philippines Military Memorandum 
Bcok and Map’ is part 10 of ‘The American 
in the Philippines,’ prepared by Capt. A. 
von Brandis (150 East Sixty-fifth Street, 
New York) and to be published under due 
encouragement. The English is not clear, 
and the abbreviations are complicated. A 
small collection of phrases (English-Malay) 
implies that the Tagal is the common Ma- 
layan tongue instead of a dialect thereof. 
From this brick we cannot approve the 
monument. 

The handsome privately printed volume 
of ‘Speeches at the Lotos Club’ may be re- 
garded as a sort of appendix to the nine 
velumes of ‘Modern Eloquence’ noticed by 
us in a recent number of this journal. Its 
embellishment in portraiture surpasses 
that of the larger work, and, singly or in 
a group, commemorates the chief after-din- 
ner speakers and local orators of this city, 
together with many men of letters. But, 
in the thirty years of the club’s existence, 
not a few foreigners have lifted up their 
voices at its festivals, from Charles Kings- 
ley, Froude, Wilkie Collins, Lord Hough- 
ton, and Tom Hughes to Minister Wu. The 
collection has, therefore, an international 
interest within the limits of club oratory. 

A praiseworthy deliberateness in doing 
well what has to be done, produces only 
now part il. of Esther Singleton’s ‘The Fur- 
niture of Our Forefathers’ (Doubleday, 
Page & Co.). The full-page plates, criti- 
cally described by Mr. Russell Sturgis, are 
beautiful selections, mostly from Pennsyl- 
vania, Virginia, and South Carolina. The 
frontispiece is Washington’s chamber at 
Mount Vernon, 

The sixteenth of the sumptuous Filson 
Club Publications (Louisville: John P. Mor- 
ton & Co.) has to tell of ‘Boonesborough: 
Jts Founding, Pioneer Struggles, Indian Ex- 





periences, Transylvanian Days, and Revolu- 
tionary Annals.’ The author, Mr. George 
W. Ranck, a well-known student of Ken- 
tucky history, has thoroughly assimilated 
his materials, and his narrative has the 
merit of lightness and readableness in an 
unusual degree. His style sometimes lapses 
into colloquialisms, but is very evenly 
sustained and is capable of graphic descrip- 
tion. In an appendix he masses the most 
important documents, with supplementary 
discussions and historical data; this fills 
as many pages as the text, the whole be- 
ing in a bold type. Beautiful photographic 
illustrations record all that time and na- 
ture have spared of a settlement of great 
promise in the first days of Kentucky white 
colonization, which escaped repeated at- 
tacks from the Indians, French, and Brit- 
ish, was at one time the leading town in 
the then westernmost county of Virginia, 
and finally dwindled beyond identification by 
any trace of the work of man. Two springs 
closely related to the site have outlasted 
it. Daniel Boone, of course, figures large- 
ly in these pages, and his hunting relics 
are photographed as now preserved in Louis- 
ville. 

‘A Chronological Index of the Chief Events 
in the Foreign Intercourse of Korea’ is 
the title of a large and attractive pamphlet 
of seventy pages compiled by Dr. Horace N. 
Allen, our American envoy in Korea, and 
privately printed by him in a limited edi- 
tion of 300 copies. Eight pages show in 
outline what happened from the beginning 
of the Christian era to 1876, the year of 
the first independent treaty, while thirty- 
four pages are needed to,name the events 
in detail from that point to the twentieth 
century. There is a complete list of Korean 
treaties and agreements, with lists of the 
foreign consuls and diplomatic officials in 
Korea from their first arrival. The chiefs 
of the Korean Foreign Office, since the es- 
tablishment of the latter in 1882 (twelve 
years before it became a department), are 
named, and their number (forty-five) shows 
the extremely unstable tenure of office in 
this branch of political activity. There is, 
further, a list of the Commissioners of Cus- 
toms in the Korean service, and one of 
books on Korea, with a good index. One 
does not have to study these Korean names 
very long to see that if New York has her 
Tammany Hall, and China her Mantchus, 
Japan her rival Satsuma and Choshiu clans, 
little Korea—now Tai-Han, and nominally 
an empire, with an emperor—is_ ruled 
by the Min, Pak, and Kim clans, though the 
Choh, Soh, and Ye families have an heredi- 
tary grip on the Treasury and appointing 
power. Equal in gravity to Korea’s other 
problems-—-of the foreigners who are now 
always to be with her, and of the semi- 
chronic insurrection in her southern prov- 
inces—-is that of her over-supply of yang- 
ban (civil and military) office-seekers, by 
whom the capital is kept in a state of con- 
gestion and the rest of the country in pov- 
erty. 

The April Quarterly Bulletin of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Architects (Washington) 
sets forth briefly the genesis of a very im- 
portant movement for the embellishment of 
the national capital. Last year’s conven- 
tion of the Institute in Washington, on the 
hundredth anniversary of occupancy as the 
capital, was improved to revive the memory 
of L’Enfant’s imposing and far-sighted 


scheme for the treatment of parks “and the 
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harmonious, utilitarian, and artistic group- 
ing of Government structures.”’ A commit- 
tee to confer with Congress was appointed, 
from which has resulted a Senate resolution 
empowering the Senate District Committee 
to employ experts and draw up a scheme; 
the choice by the Committee, on the recom- 
mendation of the Institute, of Mr. D. H. 
Burnham of Chicago (the leading spirit of 
the World’s Fair of 1893) and Mr. F. L. 
Olmsted, jr., as two members of a commis- 
sion of three; and their selection of Mr 
Charles F. McKim as their colleague. This 
commission, compesed not more for pro- 
fessional weight than for perfect 
operation, has been for some two months 
ardently studying its vast problem, with a 
time-limit for its report somewhat scant, 
yet sufficient for a blocking out of its con- 
ception in the main details. 

If such a combination of classical learning 
and delightful writing as M. Gaston Bois- 
sier exhibits were more common with schol- 
ars, it would no doubt help much to preserve 
the prestige of the study of the classics. 
The question, ‘“How Tacitus Became an His- 
torian,’’ which M. Boissier has chosen as 
title for an article in the Rerue des Deur 
Mondes for May 15, involves not only the 
intellectual development and public career 
of the foremost of Roman historians, but al- 
so a lucid picture of the changeful milieu 
in which he moved during the reigns of the 
three Flavians and the emperors immediate- 
ly preceding and following them. The per- 
fect blending of these two elements lends to 
M. Boissier’s essay its peculiar charm. 

The deplorable condition of public edu- 
cation in Greece is discussed with great 
frankness by Dr. Zagojannis, professor of 
pedagogy in the University of Athens, in a 
treatise published in the Deutsche Zeit- 
schrift fiir auslindisches Unterrichtswesen for 
April. The number of classical gymnasia, 
in relation to the population of the country, 
is much larger in Greece than in Prussia; 
the proportion being eight to five. This su- 
perabundance of higher schools, combined 
with other causes set forth by the writer, 
results in an overproduction of scholars and 
candidates for office, who form the ‘“‘harm- 
ful class of a learned proletariat.’ The 
schools themselves, high and low, are badly 
administered, and the instruction is so 
wretched that all that is good and rational 
in modern education seems to have been de- 
liberately excluded from the land of Soc- 
rates and Plato. The politicians in Athens 
meddle not only with the appointment and 
dismissal of teachers, but also with the 
promotion and graduation of students. 

Of the fellowships offered by the American 
School for Classical Study at Athens, to be 
competed for by students of universities and 
colleges of the United States, one (out of 
three) is held this year by a woman, Miss 
Agnes Baldwin, A.B., Barnard, ’97. Accord- 
ing to the easy arithmetic by which the 
relative ability of the sexes is usually esti- 
mated, conversely applied, this proves that 
women are twice as clever as men; for there 
are, a8 we find by the reports of the Bureau 
of Education, four times as many men as 
women who are students in universities and 
colleges in this country, and hence the 
right proportion of honors to go to women 
should be one to four instead of one to two 
It would be an interesting task, by the way, 
for the expert arithmetician to find out, if the 
ratio of women to men college students was 
naught to infinity in 1850, and one to five 


co- 
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in 1900, just what it will be in 1950. There 
are already three times as many girls as 
boys who finish the high-school course every 
year in the United States; it will probably 
not be long before that same proportion 
or something more holds for colleges. 

We commend to the custodians of all 
small public libraries a little pamphlet from 
the pen of Miss M. Anna Tarbell on ‘The 
Homefield Library: Its Work and Its Help- 
ers,’ of which a limited number will be dis- 
tributed gratis on application to Miss Alice 
G. Chandler, Secretary of the Committee on 
Libraries of the Woman’s Education Asso- 
ciation, Lancaster, Mass. The instrumen- 
tality of pictures in awakening intellectual 
curiosity and determining the lines of de- 
velopment of a village library is very forcibly 
shown in Miss Tarbell’s contagious narra- 
tive. 

The education of women in Japan, under 
either private or governmental auspices, has 
not kept pace with that of men, but for sev- 
eral years past Mr. Naruse, formerly prin- 
cipal of the Baikwa Girls’ School of Osaka, 
has been endeavoring to establish a univer- 
sity for women in Tokio. He far 
that, having secured supporters 
all the prominent 
of Japan, a subscription list of 150,000 yen, 
and a gift from the Mitsui family of over 
four acres of land, he began building. On 
the 20th of April the university was opened 
with 175 boarding and 325 
Most of these are in the preparatory 
partment, but more than 200 have matricu- 
lated. At 


was so 
successful 


among nearly educators 


day students 


de- 


the opening there were present 


Prince Konoye, members of the Imperial 
Cabinet, and many eéminent dignitaries 
Count Okuma, Chairman of the Board of 


Trustees, made a noble speech which reveals 


clearly the secret of his great influence 
upon the political and social life of new 
Japan. Besides the commodious buildings 


there are two large dormitories, all the liv- 
ing-rooms facing the south. The students 
are divided into families of twenty-five each, 
having a separate matron, kitchen, etc. The 
faculty consists of forty-three teachers of 
Many well-known educators and 
specialists have 
and 


all grades. 


promised to give lectures 
instructions. 

London is just now providing an illustra- 
tion of the irony of events which ought to 
give infinite pleasure to the disciples of sar- 
donic philosophy. Fifty years ago there was 
held in Hyde Park a great exhibition, which 
was interpreted by the statesmen, preachers, 
poets, and journalists of the day as the in- 
auguration of a of 


peace and goodwill. was to be the 


new era international 
It first 
step in a process of acquaintanceship and 
mutual understanding between countries 
that had hitherto been at enmity, but that 
in future would know no other rivalry than 
in the arts of peace. This year it has been 
the jubilee of 
Accordingly, another exhibition 
has just been opened in the same building, 
which, after the show of 1851, was removed 
Sydenham, and 


as the Crystal Palace 


thought to celebrate 


that 


fitting 
event. 


since been known 
With that uncon- 
so striking a char- 
the Brit- 
Palace 


to has 


scious humor which is 
acteristic of its present temper, 
is now thronging the 
keep high commemorative festival by gaz- 
upon 


ish public to 


ing in patriotic admiration a Naval 


and Military Exhibition! 


The June number of Harper's contains 
an abundant supply of fiction, both of the 














long and short variet of i 
novels there are two (Gill: Parker's “The 
Right of Way" and Mary E. Wilkins’s ‘‘The 


Portion of Labor’); of stories there are half 
The vogue which the “short st 
had not long ago has declined a little 
the production seems unaffected, 
possibly because the magazines are still 
drawing on supplies accumulated whik 


a-dozen. ry” 
though 


as yet 


fashion was at its height. The fact that 
in the long run the novel is pretty ire 
to hold its own against short fiction. Only 
masters can write readable short 


while the number of those who can produc 
novels interesting enougk to pass 
very great. When think short ma 

terpieces, we think of Poe, or Hawthorne, or 
Stevenson. Their imitators 
fact that what they did in 
did because they were masters; it does not 


muster is 


we of 


overlook the 


this line they 


follow that people who wish to learn 
how to write should publish their short 
story writing—indeed, the exact opposite fol 
lows: they should avoid it. W. W. Jacobs 
contributes a study in this genre called, 
“In the Library.’ The idea is a good one 

that of a murder which the murderer en 


deavors to shift upon the shoulders of an 
innocent man, while in the process he re 


veals his own guilt; but to our mind 
clever as it is, the story is not convincing 
What we feel here is not that the thing 
really happened (the illusion of successful 


fiction), but that it was imagined and worked 


up as a theme. Of course, we shall be told 
in reply that that is ‘art’; but it is not 
Mr. Brander Matthews has a good article on 
“The English Language: Its Debt to King 
Alfred,"’ in which he dwells on the fact tha 
conscious nationality has usually been con 
nected with the development of a national 


speech (as distinguished from dialects) It 


is not necessarily so, however, as we see in 
our own case. With all our conscious na 
tionality—and we have it in abundance —we 
still speak the language of the country 
whose yoke we have thrown off, and boast 
of it. 

Mr. Goldwin Smith has, in the Aflanty 
an article on the Duke of Wellington, apropos 
of Sir Herbert Maxwell's new Life. As time 
goes on, little additional light is shed on 
Wellington's career and character, pr 
pally because it was always well understood 


He was not, like Napoleon, a 


hero to many 


people anda flend incarnate to other h 
was and probably always will be a typical 
Tory hero, and as such a national her He 
is unimaginable as an Americar ine) oth 


sented ha 


Beside the Iro 


type he so thoroughly repre 
ed away, even in England 


Duke, Balfour and Salisbury seem wishy 
washy Tories. Chamberlain he would hard 
ly have recognized in the treet, unl 
as a matter of official duty He went 
the grave beloved by the whole English na 
tion, though it is doubtful if he ever had 
much sentiment or affection for ar nd 
vidual English man or woman. His soldier 
were not fond of him, and he had little o 
no interest in them. With all, however, he 
was the soul of honor, and courage, and 
truth, and loyalty, and for this he has hi 
reward. For some reason the Reconstru 
tion period is again attracting the attention 
of the magazines. Samuel W. McCall (the 
Massachusetts member of Congress) dis 
cusses it under the title of Washington 
during Reconstruction,’ and leaves the mat 


ter very much where he found it, though 


AA. 
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his paper is one of considerable ability. The 
fact seems to be that we knew then, and 
know now, that we drifted through the Re- 
construction period, negro suffrage having 
been introduced by a legislature which did 
not believe in it, to “‘secure the results of 
the war” in communities firmly resolved to 
prevent any such security, if they could 
help it. The whole struggle between John- 
son and Congress seems now to have been 
one of those things which might have been 
avoided; yet, at the time, the death of Lin- 
coln brought it on with the inevitableness 
of fate. 


—wNeribner’s contains an illustrated article 
on “The Scottish University,” by John Grier 
Hibben. Scotch universities are as different 
from American as are the English or 
German institutions which go by the same 
name. Most of them are Catholic in origin, 
the University of Edinburgh alone dating 
from the period of the Reformation. There 
is a General Council, a Court, and a Sen- 
atus, a Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor, Rector, 
and Principal. The Council embraces not 
merely the university officers and profes- 
sors, but the entire body of graduates. The 
four universities elect two members of Par- 
liament. The Court, which is the gov- 
erning body, represents not only the Sen- 
ate, but the Church, the State, and the 
municipality. The Senate corresponds to 
our faculty; the Rector, elected by the un- 
dergraduates, is Chairman of the Court. 
The office of Principal corresponds with 
that of our President, though we doubt if 
any Principal has the powers of a univer- 
sity president at the present day in Amer- 
“Regarding the university as thus con- 
stituted, one is impressed with the rep- 
resentative character of its officers, both 
as individuals and in their collective capac- 
ity as governing boards.’’ The Hon. George 
F, Hoar, who contributes a paper on ‘‘Ora- 
tory,’ declares that he is not sure that 
oratory is not “the single gift most to be 
coveted by man,” It is at any rate, when 
found in perfection, ‘‘the highest faculty 
given to man.”’ This gives to Oratory the 
rank which all other authorities have assign- 
ed to Reason. The article, however, contains a 
00d deal of valuable advice to speakers. Mr. 
Hoar calls attention to the one great dif- 
ference between ancient and modern ora- 
tory—that the classical speaker spoke once 
for all, and either persuaded or failed, while 
the great modern speech is read in cold 
blood in next day’s newspaper by a vastly 
larger audience than the one to which it is 
immediately addressed. Therefore the great 
orator should, to equal in effectiveness his 
classical produce a_ speech 
persuasive not only when heard, but when 


ica. 


predecessor, 


read. Yet a mastery of the two arts is 
rarely found in the same person, though 
Mr. Hoar gives some examples of speeches 


which have turned out to be both literature 
and oratory. 


The Century opens with a paper on 
“Working One's Way through College,’’ by 
Alice K. Fallows, which contains some re- 
markable statistics tending to show a very 


great democratization of university life. The 
proportion of students who work their way 
through college, not merely by teaching, as 
formerly, but by all sorts of gainful occupa- 
tions, from retailing potatoes to waiting on 
table, seems to be on the increase. At Yale, 


during the last ten years, the number of those 
recelvying degrees who worked fora living while 





at the University is stated to have been 519; 
of 327 graduates last June, 15 are said to 
have paid their way through college unas- 
sisted, while 69 earned a large part of their 
expenses. This goes on, of course, side 
by side with a great development of luxury 
and expense among rich men’s sons. Young 
men drawn from a stratum of life in which 
some of the occupations mentioned here 
have no social stigma attached to them, may 
find their college degree afterwards valua- 
ble in helping them to transfer themselves 
to a different social level. Mr. Cleveland pub- 
lishes his first paper on “The Venezuelan 
Boundary Controversy,’ but does not bring 
the dispute down to the date of his own in- 
tervention. The article will not help on the 
entente at all. Mr. Cleveland likens some 
of Lord Salisbury’s suggestions in re the 
boundary dispute to ‘“‘the methods of the 
shrewd, sharp trader who demands exorbi- 
tant terms, and, with professions of amica- 
ble consideration, invites negotiations, look- 
ing for a result abundantly profitable in the 
large range for dicker which he has creat- 
ed.’ Whatever we may say, we do dearly 
love to have a crack at the aristocrats over 
there. An illustrated article on “The Young 
Men’s Christian Association in Europe,”’ and 
the relation of America to the work done by 
it in the Old World, gives a good deal of cu- 
rious information. Like everything else, the 
Association has ‘“‘expanded.”” From New York 
to Nagpur it has girdled the earth. It has 
a membership of 521,000, and property worth 
$26,000,000, three-quarters of which, how- 
ever, is in the United States. 


—Borrow’s ‘Wild Wales’ has been recently 
reprinted in a convenient edition (Putnams), 
with clear type and numerous illustrations. 
It will be remembered that this was the 
last important work of a man whose writ- 
ings form chapters of one long autobiogra- 
phy. Birrell, who is a true Borrovian, calls 
‘Wild Wales’ an arrant piece of book-mak- 
ing, and it undeniably lacks the freshness 
of ‘Lavengro’ or the ‘Bible in Spain.’ Yet 
it has fine passag?s, and for those who take 
delight in Borrow’s singular personality 
it has the merit of being characteristic. Love 
of ale, fondness for the Church of England, 
the weakness of a self-educated man for 
showing off his erudition, a hobby for the 
study of Celtic languages—these do not 
seem to be the most promising elements out 
of which to construct an entertaining vol- 
ume. When one adds the further ingre- 
dient of a crabbedness which had sprung in 
part from disappointed ambition (though 
also well rooted in nature), the list ap- 
pears even less promising. Yet Borrow 
had an essentially sound heart, which ani- 
mated him even in days when his pros- 
pects and his hopes were clouded. ‘Wild 
Wales’ can hardly be called, in Landor’s 
phrase, “‘last fruit from an old tree.” It is 
too vigorous for that. The season may be 
past summer, but it has not reached the 
time of autumn frosts. The book is mark- 
ed by Borrow’s telling style, and, though it 
contains dull passages, much of it has an 
excellent quality. Seldom has so clever 
a motto been chosen as the lines which 
stand on the title-page: 


“Thelr Lord they shall pralse, 
Their language they shall keep, 
Their land they shall lose, 
Except wild Wales," 


—Every scholar who, for his entertain- 
ment, reads Lucian of Samosata will form 





his own peculiar conception of that bril- 
liant sophist, the barbarian who wrote bet- 
ter Greek than any of his contemporaries; 
the Asiatic who mocked at Oriental super- 
stitions, and sought eagerly, though always 
superficially and in vain, for truth. The ex- 
tracts from Lucian’s works translated in 
the’ volume entitled ‘A Second-Century 
Satirist: Dialogues and Stories from Lu- 
cian of Samosata,’ by W. D. Sheldon (Phil- 
adelphia: Drexel Biddle), occupies itself 
with the lighter side of Lucian, the ‘Dia- 
logues of the Gods,’ ‘Dialogues of the Dead,’ 
and Satires on the Philosophers. The title 
is to some extent misleading. Lucian was 
certainly a satirist, but he was, above all, 
a sophist; he belonged by taste and train- 
ing to that brilliant, showy school of later 
Greek sophists who dominated Greek life 
and education in the Greco-Roman period; 
and, without a parallel study of the works of 
bis brother sophists, much of the signifi- 
cance of his life and writings is lost. That 
is usually the weak point in a popular treat- 
ment of Lucian, that his biographers iso- 
late him. Mr. Sheldon is no exception to 
this rule, but his one-sided version is ex- 
cusable because his book consists merely 
of selections from Lucian’s lighter vein. 
Lucian is almost as hard as Dickens to 
translate. Mr. Sheldon’s colloquial, slangy 
English, with its abundant sprinkling of 
pure Americanisms, is well enough adapted 
to bring home to the English reader that 
he is missing much in putting up with a sec- 
ond-hand version; and that is one of the 
aims of a translation. The numerous notes 
are of a purely elementary character, and 
supply the place of a classical dictionary. 
The book itself suffers from the poor qual- 
ity of print and paper. It contains about 
450 pages of translations from Lucian, and 
can be heartily recommended to the gener- 
al reader. 








A CRITIC OF THE CRITICS. 


Ephemera Critica: Plain Truths about Cur- 
rent Literature. By John Churton Col- 
lins. E. P. Dutton & Co. 


The degradation of literature is one of the 
facts of the present day impossible to ig- 
nore. It was not reserved for the author 
of the volume before us to discover the 
triumph of the ‘average man’ in a field 
where a high order of intelligence and train- 
ing, fearless honesty, and a perfectly im- 
personal point of view, ought to be consider- 
ed indispensable. Aristotle said that it was 
the audience that had demoralized the poets 
of his day, and probably the decadence of 
criticism is due in great part to that popu- 
lar scapegoat “the rush of modern life,’’ to 
the vast hurrying public that has time only 
for what will entertain, distract, please the 
wsthetic sense for the moment, that pre- 
fers literature which can be tossed aside and 
forgotten as soon as read. The average 
reader likes his criticism flavored with per- 
sonal gossip and a reproduction of the hand- 
writing, portrait, and dwelling of the talent- 
ed author; he is above all a tolerant reader, 
so that, log-rolling and mutual admiration 
apart, the fear of being thought ‘‘unkind”’ 
restrains many a critic from speaking the 
plain truth, 

No such shrinking is to be observed in the 
demeanor of Mr. Churton Collins, In these 
essays, mainly reprints of reviews that ap- 
peared in the Saturday Review and the Pali 
Mall Gazette, we welcome the fearless speech 
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and unerring scholarship that have raised 
Mr. Collins above the mediocrity of the mod- 
ern English-speaking critic. When this rare 
combination of literary honesty, good taste, 
and sound learning is effected, a classic in 
the literature of criticism may be hoped for, 
and, as in the case of Matthew Arnold's ‘On 
the Art of Translating Homer,’ a touch- 
stone found to which the man of letters can 
safely appeal. How great a service is there- 
by rendered to literature can best be appre- 
ciated if one reckons up the few volumes 
dealing with the principles of criticism that 
might be placed on the same shelf with 
Aristotle’s ‘Poetics’ and the ‘Treatise on the 
Sublime.’ The budding minor poet who can 
securely count on reading in the next issue 
of some ‘‘critical’’ journal that he has more 
passion than Tennyson and a perfection of 
form that rivals Keats, will tell you that the 
literature of criticism is not ‘creative’ 
work. How many works of ‘‘creative’’ lit- 
erature, in prose and in verse, that have re- 
ceived the intemperate praise of the current 
reviews of the last few years. would we not 
cheerfully exchange for such another volume 
of criticism as this of Mr. Churton Collins. 
It should sound like a trumpet-call in the 
ears of the slothful and cowardly reviewer 
whose trade is to write puffs that contain 
no word of criticism, in language that 
would be hyperbole if applied to Shak- 
spere or Shelley. Butit would be of little use 
to invite such “‘critics’’ to read this book; 
criticism is a trade, one has one’s editor to 
please and the public, which prefers enthu- 
siastic eulogy to the plain truth. It was not 
of the twentieth-century bookseller or read- 
er that Horace thought when he said that 
gods, men, and booksellers abhor a minor 
poet. He could not foresee that judicious 
advertisements of ‘‘Opinions of the Press,” 
“partly dithyramb and partly rhetoric,” 
would to-day carry into a second edition 
books that, twenty-five years ago, no pub- 
lisher would have risked producing, unless 
at the writer’s expense. 

The essays in which Mr. Collins exposes 
the prevailing type of reviewer are ‘‘The 
Present Functions of Criticism,’’ reprinted 
from the Quarterly, and the “New Criti- 
cism.” The latter is an entertaining dis- 
cussion of Mr. Le Gallienne’s claims to pose 
as “critic” of such books as Pater’s ‘Plato 
and Platonism’ or Dr. Wharton’s ‘Sappho.’ 
“To any acquaintance with the principles of 
criticism,’’ says Mr. Collins (p. 152), ‘“‘to 
any conception of criticism in relation to 
principles, to any learning, to any scholar- 
ship, to any knowledge of the history of 
literature, and of the masterpieces of 
literature, either in our own language or 
in other languages, he has not the smallest 
pretension.” “Criticism is the art of praise,” 
said Mr. Le Gallienne in his innocent desire 
to please; ‘‘a man is born cultured.’ ““What 
matters it that one does not remember or 
even has never read great writers?’ It 
only matters if, with this negative equip- 
ment, one should venture to estimate the 
work of scholars, and one’s “sickly and 
nauseous compound of preciosity and sen- 
timentalism’’ (p. 155) should fall into the 
hands of Mr. Churton Collins. 

It must not be supposed that all these 
essays are wholly polemical. The apprecia- 
tion of Mr. Sidney Lee’s ‘Life of Shake- 
speare’ or of Professor Butcher’s ‘Some As- 
pects of the Greek Genius’ is in a very dif- 
ferent vein. But, the aim of the book being 
to collect some plaip truths of criticism and 
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to perform a duty that the incompetent or 
too tolerant reviewer usually shirks, the 
atmosphere is necessarily none too gracious. 
In fact, these admirable essays would have 
been far more effective had not Mr. Collins 
too often betrayed an irritation, an ‘‘exas- 
peration,’’ to use his own word, that ought 


to be absent from the judgments of the 
ideal critic. Sydney Smith said that all 
Greek scholars were apt to be rude and 


violent, unless, indeed, they happened to be 
Bishops; it is this exasperated 
ness of other men’s defects that leads to the 
fierce manner of Mr. Collins. A sense of 
humor, such as Mr. Andrew Lang possesses, 
would have tempered his violence, but then 
it might have kept him, as it keeps Mr. 
Lang, out of the field. At any rate, after 
a few pages of steady vituperation, how- 
ever well deserved, one’s sympathies inevi- 
tably shift to the victim. In the case of Mr. 
Saintsbury, for instance, Mr. Collins proves 
every point by citation, but when he 
on to accuse a painstaking student of lit- 
erature of “indifference to all that should 
be dear to the scholar,” of “mingled coarse- 
ness, triviality, and dogmatism,"’ finally of 
“offensive vulgarity,’ we feel that criticism 
is degenerating into personal attack, 
the luxury of telling the truth has become 
license. Mr. Collins will probably 
tagonize Stevenson's many admirers by 
his over-harsh verdict, here reprinted,on the 
‘Letters,’ and cannot share his regret 
that they were given to the world, 
though they undoubtedly “present Steven- 
son for the part in dishabille’’ and 
even, sometimes, ‘“‘very greatly to his disad- 
vantage.”’ 

Mr. Collins’s three papers on “English 
Literature at the Universities’’ reveal the 
complete failure of the School of English 
Language and Literature at Oxford to satis- 
fy the demands of the representatives of 
either literature or language. They may 
be read with profit by those who have been 
encouraged by the advertisement of this new 
“School’’ to pursue their studies in Eng- 
lish at Oxford. In such reviews as the 
“Catullus and Lesbia,’’ the ‘‘Women in 
Greek Poetry,” and ‘‘Landscape in Poetry,” 
Mr. Colllins is at his best, a scholar with- 
out pedantry, who wears his weight of learn- 
ing lightly, unless it proves necessary to 
crush with it some ignorant aspirant to 
belles-lettres—a domain for which Mr. Col- 
lins is justified in claiming the same sol- 
idarity that exists for the activities of 
science. 


conscious - 


goes 


and 


an- 


we 
even 


most 


“Science stands where it does, not simply 
by virtue of the genius, the industry, the ex- 
ample of its most distinguished represen- 
tatives, but because by those representatives 
the whole sphere of its activity is being 
directed and controlled. The care of the 
universities, the care of learned societies, 
the care of devoted enthusiasts, its interests 
and honor are watchfully and jealously 
guarded. . . . It is far otherwise with 
literature. Those who represent it, in a 
sense analogous to that in which the men 
who have been referred to represent scl- 
ence, have neither voice nor influence in 
its organization. As examples, few 
follow them; as counsellors, no one heeds 
them.” 


A partial remedy for this state of things 
Mr. Collins would provide by placing the 
study of literature at the universities on a 
proper footing. He gives specimens of “the 
kind of works which the occupants of dis- 
tinguished chairs of literature can, with per- 
fect impunity, address to students,” and 
the display is certainly lamentable, 
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In all, the book contains twenty-eight 


essays of varying length, 
many most valuable to the student of com 
parative literature. Mr. Collins admirably 
illustrates the truth, well but not 
enough emphasized, that it is impossible to 
attain an adequate of English 
literature without a sound basis of classical 
scholarship. His victims have laid 
selves open to attack in cases’ by 
their ignorance of the sources of the works 
they presume to criticise and estimate. Mr 
Collins himself says (p. 61) 


all interesting, 


know n, 
knowledge 


them 


most 


“It is not merely in tracing the develop 
ment and explaining the peculiarities gen 
erally of our prose and of our poetry that 
competent classical scholarship is indispen- 
sable. Is it not notorious that, in each gen 
eration, from Spenser to Tennyson, from 
More to Froude, our leading poets and prose 
writers have been, with very few excep- 
tions, men nourished on classical literature 
and saturated with its influence? 
tire masterpieces : 
telligible - except to classical schol 
ars. Take, for example, the ‘Faerie Queen’ 
and the ‘Hymns’ of Spenser; Milton's ‘Para- 
dise Lost,’ ‘Comus,’ ‘Lycidas,’ and ‘Samson 
Agovistes’; Pope’s satires: the two great 
odes of Gray; Collins’s Odes to Fear and 
the Passions; Wordsworth’'s great ‘Ode’ and 
his ‘Laodamia’; Shelley's ‘Adonais.’ and his 
‘Prometheus Unbound’; Landor’s ‘Hellen 
ics,’ much of the poetry of Tennyson. Brown- 
ing, and Matthew Arnold. Indeed, it would 
be as preposterous to attempt any critical 
study of our literature without reference to 
the ancients as it would be for a man to 
set up as an interpreter in Roman liter 
ature without reference to the Greek.” 


Many en- 
are simply unin- 


Mr. 
did 
guage. 
rect, 


Collins had 


not 


a duty to perform that 


demand any special grace of 
His style is terse, vigorous 
as befits 


matter 


lan 
, and di 
one who is more intent on 
than on 


noted a 


form. Here and there we 


have slip. Regrettabk lapses 
that 
accurate scholarship are the wrong breath- 
ings in the Greek 
the wrong accent on p. 31 


found very confusing, an 


in a work lays such tress on 


motto on the title-page 

and, what we 
inaccurate 
of contents from VIII. to 
the for the 


twenty Essays all being incorrect 


table 
Essay the end, 


reference numbers remaining 


THORPE’S CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


The Constitutional History of the United 
States. By Francis Newton Thorpe 3 
vols. Chicago: Callaghan & Co. 1901 
Pp. 595, 685, 718. 

The present work is at once a suppl 
ment to and a continuation of the author's 
‘Constitutional History of the American 
People,’ reviewed at length in these col 


umns on its publication in 1898. The earlier 


work, while tracing rapidly the origin and 
development of the more important polit 
ical principles characteristic of the Amer 


laid chief 


those 


ican form of government stress 
on the application of 
the States; 


the author regarded as typical were select 


principles by 


and a number of States which 


ed for especially detailed treatment The 
volumes now before us treat the same gen 
eral subject from the standpoint of the na 
tion, though still with much regard for 
State attitudes on important questions. The 
former work began with 1776 and stopped 


with 1850; the present one begins with 1765 


and comes down nominally to 1895 Mr 
Thorpe’s volumes are thus the only at 
tempt to cover, In a thorough way, the 


whole course of our Constitutional history 
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from the beginning of the movement for 
independence to the present time. 

The distribution of space in these three 
substantia] volumes is instructive. The 
first eight chapters of the first volume deal 
with the period from 1765 to the meeting 
of the Federal Convention in 1787, while 
the nine chapters following are devoted to 
the formation of the Constitution. Seven 
chapters of the second volume are given to 
the ratification of the Constitution and the 
framing and adoption of the first twelve 
amendments; the remaining seven chapters 
sufficing for the exposition of the rest of 
our Constitutional history between 1789 and 
1861. Of the twelve chapters of volume 
three, two are devoted to the discussion of 
emancipation in the States, three to the 
history of the thirteenth amendment, the 
same number to the fourteenth amend- 
ment, and two to the fifteenth amendment; 
a chapter on the sources of the Consti- 
tution and another on recent Constitu- 
tional decisions bringing the work to a 
close. 

Only a cursory reading of Mr. Thorpe’s 
book is necessary to show that its meth- 
od is essentially the same as that of the 
earlier work. Here, as there, Constitutional 
history is to Mr. Thorpe primarily the his- 
tory of a document, the evolution of a 
form of words. The painstaking labor 
whose evidences are everywhere abundant, 
has produced a piece of textual criticism 
more elaborate than any previous) writer 
has attempted, and of undoubted value for 
scholars; but it is Constitutional history of 
the narrowest sort only. Mr. Thorpe fair- 
ly races over the parts of his subject that 
do not bear immediately on his task of 
documentary exposition, as witness chap- 
ters 1. and ii. of book iv., volume fi, in 
which 118 pages suffice to carry him from 
1789 to 1850. Beyond all question, the 
events crowded into those first sixty years 
were of the utmost importance for the 
history of our Constitutional development, 
to say nothing of their influence in arous- 
ing and shaping public opinion; but we 
have searched Mr. Thorpe’s learned pages 
in vain for any new light on the general sig- 
nificance of those events, or any indication 
that the incidents of times in which there 
did happen to be a _ Constitutional 
amendment under discussion are, for the 
Constitutional historian, worthy of partic- 
ular study. To have written of the his- 
tory of the United States between 1861 
and 1865, also, with only here and there a 
reference to the war, and of reconstruction 
with but a single incidental allusion to Pres- 
ident Johnson's impeachment, is certainly 


not 


n feat of historical composition; but this 
is what Mr. Thorpe has nevertheless done. 

This is the limitation, not only of Mr. 
Thorpe's book, but of his method as an his- 
torian as well; and we can but regard the 


limitation as a serious one, Experienced 
members of Congress have often remarked 
that Washington is about the worst place in 
the United States from which to learn what 
people are thinking about. The enveloping 
presence of governmental machinery and the 
bustle and stir of official life 
create something of a world apart, and 
give little opportunity to note the effects 
of Congressional action on public opinion, 
and little facility for weighing accurately 
the social and political forces of the time. 
Some such confinement of view, we think, 
must inevitably come te eharacterize the 


incessant 





historian who undertakes to write his story 
from the official records of legislative and 


executive proceedings. One sees, indeed, 
step by step, the process of framing a 
statute, and hears this member and that 
argue and discourse. One can con the votes 
and draw instructive conclusions from the 
geographical distribution of their elements. 
But the tone and temper of outside opinion, 
and the influence of a watchful and not too 
kindly public, while often profoundly modi- 
fying the course of legislation, do not always 
appear distinctly labelled in Senate and 
House; and the yielding of members to the 
feeling of their constituents cannot always 
be detected in debate. Into this pitfall of 
narrowness we can but think that Mr. 
Thorpe has fallen. His history of recon- 
struction—typical of the whole—is very 
much the sort of history that might have 
been written by one who had been shut up 
during the whole period in the Capitol build- 
ing at Washington, who had heard or read 
all of the debates, and who had occupied his 
leisure with a diligent study of the reports 
of State conventions and the documents 
printed by order of the two houses. Un- 
doubtedly, the knowledge of such a person 
would be singularly intimate and, if well 
presented, extremely important, but his out- 
look upon the period would unquestionably 
appear narrow and confined. 

So far as the period which ends with 
1860-’61 is concerned, it cannot be said 
that Mr. Thorpe spreads before us much that 
is new. There is an unusual wealth of de- 
tail, in both text and footnotes, regarding 
the topics treated, and abundant proof of 
painstaking work among the _ primary 
sources, but neither in positive informa- 
tion nor in points of view is the result 
notable. The chapter on the sources of the 
Constitution, introduced at the end of the 
work apparently as a sort of summary, is 
the most elaborate setting forth of the his- 
torical origin of the words and phrases of 
that instrument yet attempted, and ought, 
we should suppose, to be final. For the 
period since 1861, Mr. Thorpe’s work fills 
a unique place, and possesses great value. 
No writer has set forth so fully the results 
of an exhaustive study of the debates in Con- 
gress during the civil war and reconstruc- 
tion and of the process of reconstruction 
in the States; and while the pages upon 
pages of abstracts of debates are tedious 
reading, we fancy that students and writers 
will be grateful to Mr. Thorpe for the pa- 
tience with which he has labored in a diffi- 
cult and unfamiliar field. To be sure, the 
author most commonly takes the material 
as he finds it, and goes straight ahead with 
the condensation of it, rarely stopping to 
summarize events or show the relations of 
things. As a consequence, the volumes are 
hard, dry reading, and fail often to leave 
a clear impression, at the end of a long 
section, of what the controversy was all 
about; but Mr. Thorpe’s consistent rejec- 
tion of whatever does not bear on the his- 
tory of the Constitution as a document may, 
perhaps, account for this, while even in its 
present form the work is undeniably a great 
achievement, and distinctly useful. If only 
the narrative could have been given some of 
the illumination which reveals the historian 
who has mastered and absorbed his material 
rather than merely systematically accu- 
mulated it, Mr. Thorpe’s place in the first 
rank of American historians might very pos- 
sibly have been assured, 





The footnotes everywhere bear out the au- 
thor’s claim to main reliance on primary 
sources. The citation of titles seems need- 
lessly precise, few of the authorities used 
being so unfamiliar as to warrant the quot- 
ing of an entire title-page when introducing 
them. As would be expected after what has 
been said of the nature of the work, the 
authorities cited are, with scarcely an ex- 
ception, journals, debates, statutes, and re- 
ports of Constitutional conventions. The 
style, nowhere particularly interesting, is 
not seldom careless, and is not rendered 
more attractive by the persistently erratic 
punctuation. There is an elaborate index. 


Russian Life in Town and Country. By Fran- 
cis H. E. Palmer. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


Mr. Palmer’s contribution to the series, 
“Our European Neighbors,” is a thoroughly 
delightful addition to the long list of books 
on Russia by foreigners. It fills in many a 
nook and cranny, illumines many an obscure 
point, in other people’s writings, because 
the author is competent to discuss real Rus- 
sian life—the life of the remote estates— 
from personal observation. Thus, for exam- 
ple, when he enumerates the duties which 
fall so heavily upon the shoulders of the lady 
of the manor and her daughters, and ex- 
plains how various national viands, the win- 
ter store of provisions, are prepared, and the 
peasants superintended, we involuntarily re- 
call Gogol’s ‘Old-Fashioned Farmers.’ Not 
because Mr. Palmer undertakes to tell an 
affecting tale, or because the Homeric feast- 
ing of Gogol’s elderly hero and heroine are 
duplicated; on the contrary, every-day 
practicalness, and labor so energetic that 
no time is left to enjoy the good things of 
life for months together in summer. are 
what he presents to our view.\But he makes 
the reader understand the truph of Gogol’s 
story, its essentially national character, by 
showing that the great author’s old woman, 
with her remarkable housewifely accom- 
plishments, is matched by the fashionable 
society women; while the corresponding set 
of men are equally good managers of their 
estates (in many instances). Moreover, he 
makes one realize the existence of the capa- 
ble, hard-working nobles of the less wealthy 
class, who are forced by circumstances to 
live the year round on their estates—a thing 
which the late Alexander III. wisely advised 
his nobles all to do, recognizing the value 
to the country of such influence on the rustic 
masses. Turgeneff’s and Tolstoy’s pictures of 
country life also acquire fresh vividness 
when read in the light of the intimate de- 
tails furnished by Mr. Palmer. 

He has some chapters, on the relations of 
Jews to Russians, and on the vexed Jewish 
question, which will certainly prove revela- 
tions to many readers, enforced as they are 
by illustrative anecdotes of occurrences that 
have come™under the personal observation 
of the author and his friends, or have been 
known to the general public, like the one 
narrated on page 153. Indeed, an especially 
valuable feature of the book lies in such 
anecdotes, and the sober, unbiassed charac- 
ter of all statements made by the author, 
whether they concern Russians or foreign- 
ers. Particularly interesting are the chapters 
on the “Urban Working-Classes’” and ‘‘In- 
dustrial Coéperative Associations,’”’ for 


those who wish to study the condition of the 
peasants more fully than the more common 
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details as to their life in the country dis- 
tricts (which, also, is not neglected in this 
volume) permit. 

Perhaps it is natural that some errors, on 
points not usually much studied by foreign- 
ers, should have crept in. For example (p. 
69), the assertion is made that, if a priest's 
wife should die, he is obliged, by the laws of 
the Church, to retire to a monastery for the 
rest of his existence. This used to be the 
rule, three hundred years ago. At the pres- 
ent day, a widower-priest may remain with 
his parish if his conduct be good; if it is not, 
he is sent to a monastery to reflect, for 
a while, and is then given a fresh trial. 
Final, compulsory retirement to a monas- 
tery occurs only when this second trial has 
proved that the parish is better without him. 
On page 120, the explanation of the ancient 
merchant class, Ghosti, or Guests, is not 
quite accurate. These (iuests were not so 
much foreigners as Russians who paid the 
highest trade-tax, and so were permitted to 
traffic in foreign lands. The famous Epic 
Song, of the Novgorod Cycle, ‘‘Sadk6, the 
Rich Guest [Merchant] of Novgorod,’’ may 
be cited in support of this—the usual ex- 
planation of the experts in antique lore. In- 
cidentally, on page 121, we may point out, 
the origin of the passport system—a per- 
fectly natural and sensible one—is clearly 
stated; just as the natural and rational ori- 
gin of serfdom has been pointed out else- 
where—though, it must be noted, without 
the historical clause which should accom- 
pany it, concerning the enactments of Boris 
Godunoff, and his successors on the throne, 
with the imperative national reasons there- 
for. Then, again, in his remarks, historical 
in character, about the Russian Church, the 
author unintentionally contradicts himself 
by making the title of the highest eccle- 
siastical authority, whose office was abolish- 
ed by Peter the Great, the ‘‘Metropolitan” 
(instead of “‘Patriarch’’); and afterwards 
making mention of the Metropolitans who 
exist at the present day. On page 224, and, 
in general, throughout the chapter on ‘“‘The 
Russian Dissenters,” Mr. Palmer does not 
make his meaning entirely clear. The 
raskolniki did not spring into existence dur- 
ing the reign of Peter the Great, in conse- 
quence of that monarch’s high-handed de- 
cree that beards must be shaved off, and 
the like; but they originated under Tzar 
Alexei Mikhailovitch, half a century pre- 
viously, because of the corrections in the 
service-books of the Church. Something of 
this is mentioned, but in a way which is not 
clear to the student fresh to the subject. 


In the chapter entitled “Town Society,” 
the foreigner who cherishes the idea that 
freedom of speech is unknown in Russia, 
will find food for thought; and in that on 
“Education and the Army”’ sincere inquirers 
will find proof that even compulsory mili- 
tary service may be turned to good account 
for the arts of peace. In the chapter on 
“Religious Thought and Ritual’ a_ typo- 
graphical error makes the Water-Sprite’s 
Russian name read Vodiamy instead of 
Vodianoy, a number of times. Otherwise 
the presswork is up to the level of the 
Knickerbocker Press. There are a number 


of interesting illustrations, several made by 
the author; and a good glossary of the Rus- 
sian words used in the text is thoughtfully 
supplied. There is so much that Is eminent- 
ly quotable, so much that is not only inter- 
esting but valuable in this little volume, 
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that we will refrain from further specific 
details, and commend it most cordially to 
the general public as well as to students of 
Russian life. 


Under Tops'ls and Tents. 
send Brady. 


By Cyrus Town- 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 
A Sack of Shakings. By Frank T. Bullen, 

F.R.S. McClure, Phillips & Co. 

Marryat in fiction has made us familiar 
with the English midshipman, that joyous, 
buoyant, rollicking youngster, for ever In 
scrapes, and equally daring in love and war. 
Mr. Brady, in ‘Under Tops'ls,’ freed from the 
fictitious from padding, has 
done as much, and as well, for the American 
“‘middy.”’ He shows us that the type has not 
become modified through changed conditions; 
that the atmosphere in which he is trained 


envelope and 


and lives develops spontaneously the quali- 
ties which Marryat ascribes to natural in- 
heritance. The author, in his delineation of 
the midshipman at Annapolis and the 
practice-ships, reveals an exceptionally acute 
sense of humor. 


on 


To this he gives expression 
on almost every page of the book. Moreover 
his style lends itself most felicitously to the 
treatment of a subject which calls for light- 
ness of touch and vivacious flow 
tive. 

In the first part of the volume, entitled 
“Where Admirals Are Made,” under the 
heading of ‘‘Ashore’’ we have an account of 
the training in the academic department of 
the Naval Academy. This is interesting and 
full of humorous touches. It is in this sec- 
tion that Mr. Brady recalls one of the brav- 
est and most heroic characters ever gradu- 
ated from the school, Philo Norton McGiffin 
of Pennsylvania, a classmate of the author. 
In these times when the newspapers producea 
new “‘hero’’ every day, McGiffin is forgotten: 
but if he had accomplished the same feats 
on an American battle-shipthat he performed 
as commander of the Chinese battle-ship 
Chen Yuen at the naval battle of the Yalu, 
the hysterical resources of our people—which 
are large—would have been strained to the 
limit of emotional collapse. As it he 
died practically neglected—so far as public 
interest in him was concerned—at a hospital, 
from the effect of his wounds. Mr. Brady has 
done full justice to the bravery and merits 
of McGiffin. For this he deserves the thanks 


of narra 


was, 


of every admirer of modest and genuine 
heroism. 
It is in the chapters devoted to life 


afloat, on the practice-ships, that the author 
gives us the best pictures of the middy'’s 
happy nature and resourceful qualities. 
This portion of the volume is fertile in il- 
lustrative incidents. One in particular de- 
picts, in reality, the imperturbable coolness 
which popular imagination ascribes to all 
naval officers. It will be the more appre- 
ciated by those who know a ship and have 
acquaintance with the cast-iron rigidity of 
naval etiquette. On the practice-ship Con- 
steilation the bridge, on which is stationed 
the officer of the deck, is well aft, just for- 
ward of the mizzen-mast. It is usually cov- 
ered with an awning. A middy on the cro’- 
jack-yard, thirty feet more or less aloft, 
lost his handhold and foothold and tumbled 
off. Fortunately, he landed in a sitting 
position on top of the awning, thence bound- 
ed to the deck, where he brought up square- 
ly on both feet. ‘The officer in charge 
looked over the rail and gazed gravely down 
at the dazed middy, who instinctively sa- 
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luted, and reported: ‘I have come 
sir!’ ’—the academic formu! 
the occasion. 


** ‘So I see,’ 
ing choler; 


on deck, 


a appropriate to 


replied the officer ris 

‘but I would have you know, 

sir, that the quarterdeck is not to be in 

vaded in this unceremonious manne! Did 
you fall or did you jump 

** *T--I fell, sir!’ gasped the middy weakly 

“It is a good thing for you that you did 


with 


sir! Go forward!’” 

Another amusing episode relates to the 
negro steward of the Constellation, Pinckney 
by name. Born to the navy, he knew no 
other life. Experience had accustomed him 
to every device for tormenting humanity that 
a middy’s ingenuity could devise but on 
this particular cruise of the ship he was 
confronted with a situation so new, unex 


pected, and to him audacious 
al craft failed him. It 


that his usu 
almost 


was the cus 
tom of Pinckney to lay in at every port a 
stock of pies, which he sold to the middies 


at extravagant prices As 
$loa 


not go 


the youngster: 
for 


very far in 


are allowed only month 


this does 


purchase of luxuries. On one 


spending 


money, the 


when 


occasion 


they were bankrupt, it became a 


question how to levy on Pinckney’s | 
His terms were 


alent 


strictly cash, or its equit 
in easily convertible asset In this 
emergency, it 
the 
piece; 


was discovered that one of 


middies was the owner of a $20 gold 


how he got it, and, more particularly 


how he managed to keep it, was a mystery 
intellects of the 


There it was, however, 


which puzzled the acutest 
berth-deck. 
and in possession, and a plan was quickly 


tangible 


devised to ‘do’ Pinckney. The owner of 
the double-eagle was instructed to tender 
it to the darky in payment for a twenty- 
five-cent pie. He, of course, could not 
change it, and, accordingly, ‘“‘marked it 
down.” The rest was easy, the gold piece 


went from hand to hand every time a middy 
wanted a pie, and Pinckney, still unable to 
change the obliged to 
to “mark it Some 
were 


coin, was continus 
bills 
earniva! of pie 
the berth-deck Fi- 


Pinckney 


down.”’ immense 
accumulated 
“on tick” 


nally, in 


and a 
reigned on 


utter despair, went to 


the Paymaster and borrowed some 


“Like Bre’r Rabbit he laid low about it 
The middy against whom he had the largest 


change 


bill came up smilingly and tendered the 
double-eagle as usual; but, to his horror, the 
darkey, chuckling with glee, changed the 
coin.” 

This catastrephe caused a veritable | 


on the berth-deck. The next thing was how 


to ‘“‘get square’ with Pinckney The oj 
portunity was not long delayed; bu 
the book. 

Mr. Brady, upon resigning from the val 
service, tried several vocatior but ult 
mately he became an Episcopal clergyman (a 
profession from which he has just with 
drawn to devote himself to literature) In 
this capacity he served as chaplain of 
a Pennsylvania regiment of volunteers 
for three months, during the Spanish- 
American war. In Out with the 
United States Volunteer forming the 
second part of the volume—-he = gives 
his experiences in the army. They are mark 
ed by the same sense of the ludicrous a 
are his reminiscences of the Naval Aca- 
demy, tempered by the responsibilities of 
his position and the shock caused him by 
the ravage of disease, In the can t 
Chickamagua, o hich h 
“Stories of Army aud Navy Life the third 
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part of the book—do not call for any special 
comment. 

“Shakings’’ are odds and ends of rope and 
canvas accumulated on board ship during a 
voyage. The title which Mr. Bullen has 
given to his book is an appropriate one, 
as it is made up of slight, brief marine 
sketches, each of which, in turn, has done 
service in some periodical. Assemblage un- 
der a single cover does not detract from 
their interest. Mr. Bullen leans rather to- 
wards the grim and sombre in his tales of 
the sea; he treats of the ocean in its more 
melancholy moods. As to ships and their 
ways and the idiosyncrasies of the sailor- 
man he is thoroughly well informed. There 
are two articles in the volume which de- 
serve more extended treatment—‘‘A Battle- 
ship of To-day”’ and “The Polity of a Battle- 
ship.” The exceptional opportunity af- 
forded Mr. Bullen to write more exhaustive- 
ly of these topics he has faiied to avail 
himself of. What he tells us conveys only 
an impression, whereas had he written at 
greater length and with more fulness of de- 
tail, he would have satisfied a desire which 
his brevity quenches only too quickly. 


Italy To-Day. By Bolton King and Thomas 
Okey. London: James Nisbet & Co. 1901. 


The principal Latin nations are getting 
their full share of studious attention from 
serious critics. Mr. Bodley quite recently 
informed France as to the conclusions which 
her life and political activity suggest to a 
not unsympathetic neighbor; and now Mr. 
Bolton King performs the same friendly of- 
fice for Italy by supplementing his excellent 
history of Italian unity with a very careful 
exposition of the economical, political, and 
social consequences which the new order of 
things has brought about. A formidable 
array of prominent Italian names, whose 
owners were either consulted or interviewed, 
and a bibliography, testify to the accuracy 
and thoroughness with which the inquiry 
was conducted. 

The first four chapters are devoted to set- 
ting forth the nature and relations of the 
various political parties in Italy, with the 
resulting confusion in purpose and action. 
Throughout this part of the work the criti- 
cism is unsparing and at times even harsh. 
It is true that the leader who involved his 
country in the disaster of Adowa deserved 
to pay for it with his person, in the form of 
lasting discredit; but the strictures (p. 3, 
etc.) lavished upon him here suggest hitting 
a man already quite down. Speaking of the 
Italian Chamber of Deputies, the authors in- 
sist that its relatively ineffective character 
depends on the political laxity of individual 
members, but distribute even-handed justice 
in the declaration (p. 25) that the Chamber 
“has fewer Parliamentary guinea-pigs than 
the House of Commons. .. . There is 
far less manipulation of tariffs for private 
ends than in the United States, no more 
bribery of localities than in Canada,”’ At 
this rate, few withers are left unwrung. 
It is to the Soctalist party (p. 67) and its 
programme of reform, which is being active- 
ly pushed, that Italy must look not merely 
for consistent honesty of endeavor, but for 
the defence of Constitutional rights; the 
more practical members of that now defi- 
nitely organized party have shaken off all 
suspicion of alliance with Anarchism, and 
express no disturbing views regarding pri- 
vate ownership of property. We need hardly 





add that Mr. King does not expect any solu- 
tion of questions from the Vatican party, in 
spite of recent coquetting with socialistic 
generalities. 

The heart of the subject is reached with 
chapter vi., which begins a most minutely 
verified investigation into the one fundamen- 
tal problem of Italian life, namely, economic 
conditions. Tables are given of the ratio 
between income and expenses in various 
classes of society, chiefly artisans and labor- 
ers; here it is that economic pressure is, in 
Italy, most severely felt. In the matter of 
food, we are disposed to think that even Mr. 
King’s estimates relative to quantity and 
kind are often over, rather than under, the 
average; “the terrible permanent lack of 
food” (p. 131) can hardly be exaggerated. 
Every observant traveller can verify the ut- 
ter disproportion of work and wage. For 
example, two girls in southern Italy work 
at carrying baskets of earth on their heads 
from the loam-deposits near the shore to 
the terraced gardens one hundred yards up 
the hillside—ten loads in the morning, ten 
in the afternoon; wages, one sou a load, and 
a plate of maccaroni at midday. As to the 
general use of wine, we are under the im- 
pression that the poorer peasants, who help 
to make it, drink habitually but little 
of it, except during harvest-time, or when 
unusual physical exertion calls for stimu- 
lants; on festal occasions there is naturally 
a little extravagance. The one exception is, 
to our knowledge, Sardinia, where every 
one appears to use wine freely at all times, 
but without excess. 

Manufactures and trade in Italy might 
with good reason call for ampler treatment 
than a single chapter of thirteen pages; but 
the interest of the collaborators to this 
volume is obviously with the agricultural 
activities of the country. In this connection 
Italian landlords are here presented as car- 
ing in general but little for the well-being 
of those whom they employ, and thus as in 
great measure responsible for the wide- 
spread distress of the peasantry, for whom 
the principal direction of hope seems to 
be the route to South America. The chap- 
ter entitled “Greater Italy’’ thus becomes 
much the most suggestive and interesting 
in the whole of this valuable work. Not only 
is it shown that the returned emigrant (66,- 
000 in 1898) tends to leaven the ideas and 
improve the condition of his native village, 
but the thrift and industry which accompany 
him across the ocean have already given to 
the permanent element of his race in the 
Argentine Republic a measure of wealth and 
influence which it behooves the administra- 
tor at home to bear constantly in mind (pp. 
214-321). 

To the severe arraignment of the Italian sys- 
tem of educationand its alleged failure, some 
exception may be taken. While admitting 
the vast amount of illiteracy among the 
poor, and the too common tendency to 
mere credential-hunting on the part of the 
middle classes, a tolerably large acquaint- 
ance with the varied personnel of those who 
live by teaching in Italy may lead one to 
very different conclusions. In the village 
schools, often taught by young women, the 
programme, however elementary, is for the 
most part very faithfully and accurately 
carried out; while the average quality of 
teaching in the liceo and ginnasio is sur- 
prisingly high. To verify this implies the 
exceptional favor of attendance in person at 
lesson or lecture. As regards the universities, 
the weak point is admittedly the tota) ab- 





sence of discipline under the system of 
absolutely free “electives.”’ It should, 
however, be added that the lectures of dis- 
tinguished professors are invariably listen- 
ed to by crowds of students, and with un- 
failing respect. 

Although the authors of this volume reso- 
lutely avoid discussion of “the inner life 
and thought of another country,’ it may 
yet be held that the extremely sketchy final 
chapter, which treats of contemporary Ital- 
ian fiction and poetry, does in some sense 
strive to get at these undeniably elusive 
facts. Now, it happens that, of prominent 
European nations, Italy reveals less of her 
actual condition through contemporary im- 
aginative literature than any other; her 
great men (and women) of letters have 
either inherited a national and largely 
classical tradition, or have adopted the con- 
ceptions and procedure of their Gallic 
neighbors. Not even in Fogazzaro and De 
Amicis (and certainly not in D’Annunzio) 
can the outsider obtain more than a glimpse 
of the earnestness, patience, and lovable- 
ness which endear the Italian to those who 
know him well. Moreover, avoidance here of 
discussion of national characteristics seems 
to have involved suppression of some of 
their manifestations in the saddening rec- 
ords of criminal statistics, for an outline 
of which we would willingly sacrifice the 
above chapter. And the inquiry into po- 
litical and economic conditions would lose 
nothing through an attempt to explain why 
the thrifty Italian, so careful of his own 
(il suo particolare, the Neapolitans call it), 
too often establishes his political record as 
a promoter of reckless, useless prodigality. 

The solution at which the authors arrive 
will not recommend itself to the more am- 
bitious element in Italy, seeing that there 
is involved a reduction of military expen- 
diture and a virtual withdrawal from the 
decisive deliberations of the world’s great 
councils. It is hard, after thirty years’ 
striving of Risorgimento, to be told (by a 
foreigner) that the future of one’s country 
is in the immigrants abroad and in modest 
self-suppression at home. But the publica- 
tion of this volume shows, at all events, 
that Italy no longer “‘siede in terra negletta 
e sconsolata.” 





The Care of the Consumptive. By C. F. 


Gardiner, M.D. Putnams. 

Tuberculosis: Its Nature, Prevention, and 
Treatment. By Alfred Hillier, M.D. Cas- 
sell & Co. 

Tuberculosis, and How to Combat It. By 
S. A. Knopf, M.D. New York: M. F. Fire- 
stack. 

Among books whose efficient motive is 
difficult to determine are those discussing 
particular diseases in popular language. 
Some are addressed to the physician, but 
depend for circulation upon the patient. 
Others, nominally for the patient, are writ- 
ten over his head. Together, they make an 
epicene variety that is neither flesh, fowl, 
nor good red herring. A notable exception 
is Dr. Gardiner’s ‘Care of the Consumptive.’ 
Beginning with the beginning, it explains, 
without going into pathological details, how 
the consumptive is ill, and lays down general 
and special directions that enable him to 
follow and to appreciate the doctor's orders. 
It deals with universal truths, but it con- 
centrates them into a special plea for the 
beatific climate of Colorado as a sanita- 
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rium. There is little reason, therefore, for 
the incorporation, without explanation, of 
five or six pages from an English treatise re- 
ferring to English conditions (p. 112 et seq.). 
Perhaps it is English predilection which fix- 
ed 68 degrees as the maximum temperature 
a Colorado room should attain (p. 118). 
Colorado has an enormous sanitary area, 
from Fort Collins and Greeley on the 
north to Trinidad on the south of its east- 
ern slope, with the less-known Grand Junc- 
tion and Durango on the western and south- 
western borders. But the climatic centre 
about which the volume revolves is Colorado 
Springs (whose springs are at Manitou, six 
miles away). It is chiefly concerned with 
the town under the great mountain rampart 
whose type and best-known feature is the 
always visible Pike’s Peak. As the plains 
stretch away to the east and south, the re- 
deeming flood of sunshine, as at Denver 
(still more blessed with light), pours over 
it from the carliest morning. The dust- 
storms, its one drawback, usually ignored 
by short-sighted advocates, are frankly ac- 
knowledged here; but their influence is 
minimized by a statement of the five colder 
months, which shows graphically the exact 
condition of every day. 

The author has done more than to explain 
the sanitary advantages of Colorado Springs. 
He has gone into the econdmics of the ques- 
tion, and gives in detail the cost of travel 
and of living there, and has done it accurate- 
ly. But there is a curious omission. Colo- 
rado College, an excellent institution, under 
management of the highest character, af- 
fords admirable educational advantages, but 
Dr. Gardiner is absolutely silent in regard 
to it. Is it possible that he does not ap- 
prove of Colorado College at The Springs, 
or of the University of Denver, or of the 
State University at Boulder? These, partic- 
ularly the first and last, the Agricultural 
College at Fort Collins, and the School of 
Mines at Golden, are high-grade institutions 
within the best climatic conditions. They, 
as well as the numerous churches, are im- 
portant factors in making it possible, as Dr. 
Gardiner urges, for damaged families to es- 
tablish themselves in the Centennial State. 
A well-founded fear of the concentration of 
s0 many consumptives has been that new 
cases may arise. That happens. In the 
last twenty years there have been in all, 
from locally contracted consumption, ten 
deaths at Colorado Springs, and the yearly 
proportion at Denver is from one-third to 
one-half of one in each thousand inhabi- 
tants. Had no consumption been brought to 
Colorado, it is probable that these fatali- 
ties would never have occurred. But statis- 
tics show that, whether predisposed or not, 
the chance of dying there from the non- 
imported disease is only one in ten to that 
run by citizens of the Bast who remain at 
home. Still, it is probable that the risk will 
increase as the sources of infection multi- 
ply. 

Dr. Gardiner’s book is the latest and best 
on its subject, and is entirely commended 
to those whose “lungs are a little weak,” 
whose “bronchial tubes are affected,” who 
“have a tendency to cough in the morning,” 
or labor under similar indications of com- 
mencing tuberculosis euphemistically ex- 
pressed. There is no undue encourage- 
ment for the dying, whose characteristic 
optimism leads them to accept any straw 
as a life-preserver; but there is plenty of 
legitimate hope for fairly incipient cases; 
and, apart from its distance from older cen- 
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tres, Colorado is a physical paradise, when 
one becomes accustomed to it. A _ proof- 
reader’s oversight retains Practice for Prac- 
tical six times on two pages (55-6), and 
Yager for Jaeger twice (p. 62). 

Dr. Alfred Hillier’s ‘Tuberculosis’ is pri- 
marily intended for the medical profes- 
sion. The author hopes that legisla- 
tors and agriculturists also may be 
concerned, and accordingly he has produced 
a composite volume, not very attractive 
in appearance or in style, nor of particular 
interest to Americans. Its special value is 
the truthful, but not novel, estimate it 
places upon an unlimited supply of pure air 
as the essential element of successful treat- 
ment, and in the illustrations for its appli- 
cation. 

The most generally valuable recent es- 
say upon this subject is Dr. Knopf's ‘Tu- 
berculosis, and How to Combat It,’ for which 
was awarded, as against eighty competing 
papers, the prize of 4,000 marks offered 
by an international congress sitting in Ber- 
lin in 1899 for a popular composition upon 
‘Die Tuberkulose als Volkskrankheit und 
deren Bekimpfung.’ Tuberculosis in some 
form, the most common being consumption, 
causes one death in every six or seven 
among the white races; it is clearly in- 
fectious; and it is distinctly curable in most 
cases during the early stages, and 
as certainly fatal when neglected—the ex- 
ceptions to both extremes practically bal- 
ancing each other. Every patient is a pro- 
lific seminary for its cultivation and dis- 
tribution, so that the public welfare re- 
quires preventive measures to go hand in 
hand with those for cure. In general terms, 
it is not the disease but the tendency to it 
which is inherited. The efficient cause is 
the tubercle bacillus, and the remote causes 
are those which reduce the natural resis- 
tance of the body. Were every such bacillus 
annihilated, there would be no more con- 
sumption. Were every human being con- 
sumption-proof, the bacillus would be neg- 
ligible. The aim of society should be to 
destroy the one and to maintain the other. 
Both objects are entirely feasible, and Dr. 
Knopf is perfectly justified in saying that 
all that is required to combat tuberculosis 
successfully is the combined action of a 
wise Government, well-trained physicians, 
and an intelligent people. Those factors 
would surely yield that result. Under ex- 
isting conditions, the combination may seem 
utopian, but if the goal is never reached, it 
may at least be striven for and approx- 
imated. The practical suppression over 
wide limits of many serious diseases, as has 
actually been effected, encourages the at- 
tempt to attack tuberculosis systematically. 
One good working agency would be the dis- 
semination of such a pamphlet as this, pre- 
pared as it is for popular instruction and 
not for personal aggrandizement. 


Essays in Illustration of the Action of Astral 
Gravitation in Natural Phenomena, By 
William Leighton Jordan, F.R.G.S8., etc. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 1900. 8yo, pp. 
192, with two folding tables and a plate. 


Mr. Jordan’s book is charmingly printed 
on excellent paper, and is written in good 
taste. He admits that, “from a theoretical 
point of view, the argument is unassail- 
able’ that a body will not alter its velocity 
unless acted upon by an extraneous force; 
but he declares that the opinion which pre- 
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vailed before Galileo is “equally reasonable 
as pure theory,"’ and is in better accord 
with physical phenomena. He is mistaken, 
however, as to what the old opinion was 
It really was that a body left to itself would 
instantly come to rest, so that what made 
a slung stone move on, after it left the 


hand, was the motion of the air; and what 
kept the air in motion was the motion of 
the stone. Now, as a matter of “pure 
theory,” this was not all that could be 
desired. Mr. Jordan, on the other hand, 
thinks that a body left to itself would 
gradually lose velocity till it came to rest 


Furthermore, “‘it is, I say, matter of fact, 
and not abstract argument, that must be 
appealed to for a decision."’ Being in that 
state of opinion, one might expect that he 
would make experiments to ascertain ac- 
cording to what law the velocity is dimin- 
ished, and, that law having been made out, 


to determine how long it takes a body to, 


come to a state of absolute rest. Since the 
solar system seems to be moving through 
space many times faster than the fastest 


locomotive, a body at absolute rest would 
fly off at a relatively tremendous rate; so 
that, if there be such a tendency “from a 
practical point of view,’’ one would think 
there ought to be some way of utilizing it. 
But Mr. Jordan in one place confesses that 


he has not mathematics enough to solve a 
certain problem which, in fact, merely in- 
volves a simple application of the calculus; 
and he seems not to have a sufficiently 
mathematical mind to perceive that his the- 
ory calls for the formulation of a law and 
for the measurement of a constant. This 
does not, however, in the least prevent his 
discussing problems in dynamics of con- 
siderable difficulty. 


If a common physicist is asked why he 
accepts the first law of motion, he will re 
ply that the pendulum of an ordinary as- 
tronomical clock, detached from the escape- 
ment, will, in air, swing for several hours; 
that, under such a partial vacuum as an 
ordinary air-pump will furnish without 
much labor, it will swing many times longer; 
and that observation shows that the de- 
parture from the usual theory is too small 
to be detected in that way. No experiments 
have ever been made in high vacua; but 
the earth continues to rotate without any 
retardation or acceleration that any clocks 
hitherto made can discover, and thus the 
retardation or acceleration, if there be any, 
of the motion of an isolated body, must 
be so small that it is best assumed to 
be zero, until we meet with some facts 
which point to a different value. If, now, 
we turn to Mr. Jordan, and demand his ex- 
planation of the earth’s rotation, he in- 
quires of us whether we do not accept 
the proposition that every particle of mat- 
ter exerts a gravitation upon every other 
inversely proportional to the square of the 
distance; and on our granting this, he adds, 
“Very well; it is the gravitation of the 
fixed stars—astral gravitation—which keeps 
the earth rotating.” Were we rashly to 
produce a dynamical demonstration, which 
would be easy enough, that astral grav- 
itation cannot produce any such effect, he 
would not pretend to understand it, but 
would inquire of us whether it did not as- 
sume the truth of the first law of mo- 
tion, in which case it would beg the ques- 
tion; and we should be obliged to admit 
the entire justice of this. Mr. Jordan has 
us at an advantage by making no preten- 
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sion to being a mathematician; for it is 
plain that if the first law of motion were 
to be modified, that would involve the com- 
plete demolition of natural philosophy down 
to the ground, so that it would have to be 
rebuilt in some radically new way. Now 
if Mr. Jordan were a mathematician, we 
could ask him how he proposed to do that 
rebuilding. But, as it is, he would simply 
tell us that it was our business, not his, 
to find that out. Poincaré, the Lorraine 
mathematician, says that since the unknown 
exceeds the known, there are more unknown 
quantities in physics than equations to be 
satisfied; so that we can assign to any one 
of the former—as, for instance, the rate of 
variation of the velocity of a body that 
is left to itself—any value we choose. If 
this were intended to show that we must 
in natural philosophy use some different 
method of reasoning from mathematical de- 
duction, it would do very well. 

If Mr. Jordan had known what eminent 
thinkers are virtually with him in ascribing 
the earth’s continued rotation to the influ- 
ence of the fixed stars, he probably would 
have been better pleased than they would 
be by the alliance. The facts deserve to be 
set forth. Although the first law of motion 
was discovered by Galileo, yet the accurate 
conception of it seems to have been reserved 
for Newton. The law is, that if the motion 
of a body is quite independent of other 
bodies, the velocity remains unchanged in 
amount and direction. But this is mere ver- 
biage unless the motion of a body can, or 
at least could, without violation of any gen- 
eral principleof nature, really be independent 
of other bodies. The law assumes, then, 


that motion belongs to a body though no 
other exists, and continues to have the same 
definite amount and direction; a notion that 
drove Newton to assert that Space is a real 
entity. But German metaphysicians refuse 
to admit that Space is a real entity, no mat- 
ter what the facts of observation may be. 
Some of them maintain that there is a cer- 
tain body, called the Alpha, wherever it may 
be, and that the motion of a body left to it- 
self simply continues to be the same rela- 
tively to that Alpha. They forget that no 
abstract definition of a straight path is pos- 
sible; so that, in order to define how the 
ordinary body moves, it would be necessary 
to make the Alpha pervade all space, when 
the difference between it and Newton’s en- 
titative space would be reduced to its name 
being ‘‘Alpha,” instead of ‘Real Space.’’ 
But Ernest Mach, who is distinguished 
among Germans as an extra clear head, sub- 
stitutes for the Alpha the aggregate of all 
the masses in the universe; and since the 
mass of bodies near us is perfectly insignifi- 
cant in comparison with the fixed stars, his 
view amounts substantially to saying that 
the first law of motion is, that a body left to 
itself continues to move in the same way 
relatively to the fixed stars. 

Now, it is an easy corollary from the first 
law of motion, that if a swinging pendulum 
is free to change its plane of rotation, it 
will, nevertheless, continue to swing in the 
same plane; and if its point of support is 
displaced (with infinite gentleness), it will 
continue to swing in a parallel plane. Hence, 
when Foucault hung up a pendulum, and 
found that, left to swing freely, its plane 
of rotation turned relatively to terrestrial 


objects at a certain rate (which would «i the 
pole give one return every twelve hours, or 
a complete revolution in twenty-four hours), 
the Newtonians exclaimed that this proved 
the absolute motion of rotation of the earth. 
But no, says Mach, absolute rotation is sim- 
ple nonsense (that is to say, his metaphysical 
system has no room for it), and what you 
call absolute motion, in your first law of 
motion, is really motion relatively to the 
fixed stars, so that the Foucault phenomenon 
is due to the relation of the earth to the 
fixed stars. Now that, we maintain,.is the 
same thing as to say, with Mr. Jordan, that 
it is the fixed stars that keep the earth in 
rotation. If it be true that the relation of 
a body to the most distant objects is so much 
more important than its relations to near 
ones, one might be inclined to question 
whether, on the whole, spatial relations were 
as significant as we have been accustomed to 
think them. It ought, at any rate, to en- 
courage the telepathists. 

We will not recommend anybody to pur- 
chase this book; but if any young student of 
dynamics has a copy, he can find an excuse 
for giving it house-room in the pretty prob- 
lems, all well known but conveniently col- 
lected in the fifth essay, where the author 
professes to explain them by astral gravita- 
tion. 
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TWENTIETH THOUSAND, 


HEROD 


A Tragedy in Three Acts. 
By STEPHEN PHILLIPS, 


Author of ‘‘ Paola and Francesca,” 
Crown 8yo. Cloth. Price, $1.50. 


LONDON Times: “ Here is a notable work of dra- 
matic imagination; dealing greatly with great pas- 
sions; multi-colored and exquisitely musical, 





POEMS, ay ie nes Phillips. $1.50. 

PAOLA and CESCA. By Stephen Phillips. $1.25. 

MARPESSA. By Stephen Phillips. 50 cents. Lea- 
ther, 75 cents. 





JOHN LANE, 251 Fifth Ave., New York. 
BELLIS & ELVEY, 


Dealers in Old and Rare Books. 
CATALOGUES of CHOICE BOOKS and ILLUMI- 
NATED MANUSCRIPTS published periodicall 


pare Karly English Literature, Early Printed poste ti 
Black Lotter Sacisat & psviasse Book bindings, Rare Pri 


and Auto 6, ¢ imens dealt with, 
20 NEW BOND STRERT LONDON. ENG.” m 


























June 13, 1901] 





The Nation. 














Another 


By “ALIEN” (Mrs. L. A. Baker). 


















“ Vivid, sustained and clean cut,” 





‘““ Not a situation is over-done.” 






read, - 





“Convincing sketches of American types, 


“Has a place all of tts own.” 





The narrative surpasses in retrospective reach all other records 


of childish experience. 


THE STORY OF A CHILD 


Translated from the French of 


PIERRE LOTI 


x 


CAROLINE F. SMITH 


With an Introduction by 


EDWARD HOWARD GRIGGS 


Cloth, 348 pp. 


Cc. © BIRCHARD & COMPANY 


21 COLUMBUS AVENUE 
BOSTON, MASS. 


— 


F. W. CHRIST ERN —* When cammog please ask for 
(DYRSEN & PFEIFFER, Successors), | LIBERAL = Whenever you need & book 


429 Sth Ave., bet, 88th and 39th Sts., New York 


Importers of Foreign Books; Agents for the leading 
Paris publishers; Tauchnitz’s British authors, Teub 
ner’s Greek and Latin Classics Catalogues of stock 
mailed on demand. New books received from Paris 
and Leipzig as soon as fasued, 








Woman’s 


piece, $1.50. 


“Ts the best which this accomplished writer has produced.” 
** One of the most purposeful and insistent books of the season,” 


*s An unusual novel, and one that will be remembered.” 
—THE COURIER-JOURNAL, 


—OUTLOOK, 


—CnicaGco Recorp-HERALD. 


Juletty 


A Story of Old Kentucky. By LUCY CLEAVER McELROY. 
With 17 illustrations by W. E. MEARS. 


“One of the characteristic novels of American literature—will be 
—PHILADELPHIA TELEGRAM, 


“A fresh, virile, colorful story, teeming with life.” 
— LOUISVILLE COURIER-JOURNAL, 


Inge n iously dramatic,” 


“A welcome change from the flood of historical romances.” 
—CLEVELAND PLAIN DEALER, 


—SPRINGFIELD UNION, 


THOS, Y. CROWELL & CO., 426-428 W. Broadway, New York 


DISCOUNTS. 


Before buying books write for quotations. An as- 
sortment of catalogues and special slips of books at re- 
duced prices sent for 10-cent stamp. 


23 W . 
+ (Mention this advertisement and recetve a discount.) 


Territory 


12mo, 320 pp., with frontis- 


—LONDON ATHEN.EUM. 
—DETROIT FREE PRESS, 


LOUISVILLE, 





12mo, $1.50. 
















widely 


-NEW YoRK TRIBUNE, 


—JAMES SULLY 

























May-FLOWER 
AND 


Her Log 


July 15, 1620—May 6, 1621 
Chiefly from Original Sources. 
BY 
AZEL AMES, M.D., 
Member of the Pilgrim Society 
With Maps and Charts, showing 
the course of the Pilgrims, a Portrait 
of Governor Edward Wins] and 
other Illustrations. 

























Ww, 


Dr. Ames gives in this book a history 
of the Speedwell, describes the 
model and rig of the May-Flower, her 
charter, officers, crew, passenger lists, 
quarters, provisions, lading, etc. From 
all accessible data he has constructed a 
Log of the May- Flocwer’s Pilgrim voy- 
age, and in an Appendix he r 
important Pilgrim documents. 

Besides being of unique interest for all 
descendants of the Pilgrims, the volume 
appeals especially to book-lovers, being 
printed in seventeenth century style from 
old-face type, with ornamental initials, 
chapter headings, tail-pieces, and 
ginal rules, giving it unusual distinction. 
$6.00 net. 


For sale everywhere 


Houcuton, Mirruin & Co. 
Boston and New York 





and 



















eprints 





mar- 


Svo, 












Send for circular to 








“How to Know the Seashore.” 





$3.25 









@®THE @ | 
SEA BEACH 
@ AT @ 
EBB TIDE 





= 


address Mr. Grant 


P. E. GRANT, Books. 


42p Sr.. 





NEW YORK 

















By Augusta Foote Arnold. 
With 600 Illustrations. 


> page going to the beach this sum- 
mer, buy a copy of this book,— it opens 
a new world of intelligent observation. It 
contains descriptions of sea-weeds of the 
Atlantic and Pacific beaches, and of the 
curious animal forms which inhabit the 
rocks, sands and shallow waters. Careful 
directions are given for collecting — how to 
make a herbarium, etc. Send for circular. 


Price $2.40, net (add 


for postage if ordered by ma 


The Century Co.,Union Square, New York. 


20 «Ff 

















The Nation. 





[Vol. 72, No. 1876 














‘Houghton 
Mifflin& Company’s 
New Books 

















Substitutes for the 
Saloon 





The third book on the’Liquor Problem. 
By RAYMOND CALKINS. 12mo, $1.30, 
net; postpaid, $1.45. 


The previous books treated the Legis- 
lative and Economic Aspects of the liquor 
problem. This points out the causes of 
the hold of saloons on the community, 
and considers their number and _ attrac- 
tions. It also discusses the progress 
made by substitutes,—lunch-rooms, cof- 
fee houses, clubs, settlements, gymna- 
siums, etc. It is thoroughly interesting 
and valuable, being based on facts gath- 
ered by special investigators in fifteen 
large American cities. 





Content in a Garden 





By CANDACE WHEELER. With decorated 
borders by DORA WHEELER KEITH. 
12mo, $1.25, net ; postpaid, $1.37. 

A tasteful summer book, which min- 
gles gardening and literature in a de- 
lightful fashion. Mrs. Keith has drawn 





some charming designs for borders 
which are printed in color. 
TheSecond Bookof Birds: 


Bird Families 





By OLIVE THORNE MILLER. With 24 
full-page illustrations, 8 of which are 
in Colors, drawn by Louls AGASSIZ 
FUERTES. Sq. 12mo, $1,00, net; post- 
paid, $1.12. 


Mrs. Miller brings before her readers 
numerous families of birds,—thrushes, 
kinglets, warblers, vireos, swallows, 
finches, grosbeaks, orioles, and many 
others. She describes their appearance, 
habits and songs. The illustrations are 
remarkably good, almost giving the im- 
pression of live birds. The eleven print- 
ings of the colored plates have delayed 
the book, which will be published 


JUNE 15. 





Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


Boston and New York 














LIBRARIES. 


We supply Public, Private, School, College, and Club 
Libraries with all current Books promptly and cheaply. 
It is our specialty. We deal in nothing but books, r 
a ulletin of all the B pape new, notewor- 
thy, and popular books mailed on application, 


The Baker & Taylor Co. 


5 and 7 East 16th St., New York, 
















ay give pipe, of tame birds, 
many of im bir 
of stuffed bi 
illustrated with | photographs, made 
at close range, of actual nest life is 


THE HOME LIFE 


OF WILD BIRDS 


by FRANCIS H. HERRICK, | 
of Adelbert College. Quarto, 
141 illustrations from __ life, 
$2.50 net. By mail $2.75. 
Do not fail to send for hand- 
some illustrated pamphlet. 
This book marks an era in 
, ornithology, and merits the 
close attention of all in- /) 
terested in the subject. 







































Summer Underwear. 


Lisle Thread, Balbriggan and Silk 
Underwear. 

Swiss Ribbed and Linen Mesh 
Underwear. 


Summer Hosiery. 
Lisle Thread, Silk and Cotton, Fancy and Plain 


Hose and Half Hose. 
Golf Hose and Half Hose. 


Broaderay AS 19th ot. 


NEW YORK. 


Bargains in Violins 


An opportunity 
to get a fine in- 
strument very 
low. Students 
P violins (dated 
1700—1880' from 
650 up. Concert 





instruments by 
the old masters, 
in fine preserve 
tion, from 6150 
up. Note these 
few examples: 
loan 
+ Grancino 
$200; Prossenda, Son Gabrielli, @200; Kloz, 
$125; Old Strad copy, #100, and many others. Four 
magnificent Stradivarius, Guarnerius an nd Amati very 
low. Send for our beautiful catalog of old violins 
age, Contains historical sketches of the old masters 
of Oremons and ja from 1640; illustrated; with 
tae simile Jabels,aiso a descriptive list ccs vies 


it ton d 
bt to on cond “A formal C ificate of saulnenens 
b2 00 to 0 each violin. Monthly 2 pr gape 


A SPECIAL OFFER. We will send several 


old violins on approval 
and allow ten days examination. 


KYON & HEALY, (6 Adame &t., Chicago. 











Registered Trade Mark, 


Dr. Deimel’s 
Linen Mesh Underwear 


Is so soft as to feel agreeable 
to the most sensitive skin; so 
porous as to allow of perfect 
ventilation; so absorbent as to 
keep the skin in constant heal- 
thy action; so protective as to 
insure immunity from chills and 
to promote in all weathers a 
feeling of genial comfort, with- 
out a sense of irritation so com- 
mon to other underwear. 


Samples of the materials from which 
garments are made, and a booklet giv- 
ing fullest information as well of the 
goods, may be had at 


«The Linen Store.’’ 


James McCutcheon & Co., 


14 West 23d St., New York. 














Grand Prix Paris 1900 


are built to do 
the hardest work 
that is ever re- 
quired of a writ- 
ing machine. 
Their supreme 
e. worth has been 
=  eStablished by a 
== quarter of a century 
ef unfailing service. 





WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
327 Broadway, New York. 








Anting-Anting ? 






















